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All communications for the Woman’s [JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial managemeut, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WomMAN’s 


JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 


to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. Ifa _— orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 








DARBY AND JOAN. 
[From a very old work.) 
When Darby saw the setting sun 
He swung his scythe, and home he run, 
Sat down, drank off his quart, and said, 
‘*My work is done, I’ll go to bed.” 
“My work is done!” retorted Joan, 
‘*My work is done! your constant tone, 
But hapless woman ne’er can say 
Her work is done till judgment day. 
You men can sleep all night, but we 
Must toil’ —“Whose fault is that?” quoth he. 
“I know your meaning,” Joan replied, 
“But, sir, my tongue shall not be tied ; 
I will go on, and let you know , 
What work poor women have to do: 
First, in the morning, though we feel 
As sick as drunkards when they reel; 
Yes, feel such pains in back and head 
As would confine you men to bed, 
We ply the brush, we wield the broom; 
We air the beds, and right the room; 
The cows must next be milked—and then 
We get the breakfast for the men. 
Ere this is done, with whimpering cries 
And bristly hair, the children rise ; 
These must be dressed, and dosed with rue, 
And fed—and all because of you; 
We next’’—here Darby scratched his head, 
And stole off grumbling to his bed; 
And only said, as on the run, 
*“Zounds! Woman's clack is never done.” 


At early dawn, ere Phoebus rose, 

Old Joan resumed her tale of woes ; 
When Darby thus—“T’ll end the,strife,— 
Be you the man, and I the wife; 

Take you the scythe and mow, while I 
Will all your boasted cares supply.’’ 
“Content,” quoth Joan, “give me my stint.” 
This Darby did, and out she went. 

Old Darby rose and seized the broom, 
And whirled the dirt about the room ; 
Which having done, he scarce knew how, 
He hied to milk the brindled cow. 

The brindled cow whisked round her tail 
In Darby’s eyes, and kicked the pail. 

The clown, perplexed with grief and pain, 
Swore he’d ne’er try to milk again; 
When turning round in sad amaze, 

He saw his cottage in a blaze; 

For, as he chanced to brush the room 

In careless haste, he fired the broom. 
The fire at last subdued, he swore 

The broom and he would meet no more. 
Pressed by misfortune, and perplexed, 
Darby prepared for breakfast next ; 

But what to get he scarcely knew— 

The bread was spent, the butter too. 

His hands bedaubed with paste and flour, 
Old Darby labored full an hour; 

But, luckless wight! thou couldst not make 
The bread take form of loaf or cake. 

As every door wide open stood, 

In pushed the sow in quest of food ; 

And stumbling onwards, with her snout, 
O’erset the churn; the cream ran out. 
As Darby turned, the sow to beat, 

The slippery cream betrayed his feet ; 

He caught the bread-trough in his fall, 
And down came Darby, trough and all. 
The children, wakened by the clatter, 
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Start up, and ery: “Oh! what’s the matter?” 

Old Jowler barked, and Tabby mewed, 

And hapless Darby bawled aloud: 

“Return, my Joan, as heretofore, 

I'll vex thy honest soul no more; 

Since now, by sad experience taught, 

Compared to thine, my work is naught; 

Henceforth, as business calls, I’!] take 

Content the plough, the scythe, the rake, 

And never more transgress the line 

Our fates have marked, while thou art mine. 

Then, Joan,return, as heretofore, 

I'll vex thy honest soul no more; 

Let’s each our proper task attend— 

Forgive the past, and strive to mend.” 
HoNEYWOOD. 


—~s 


“SEXUAL DIFFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT.” 


I am ata loss to understand the assertion 
made by Rev. Dr. Hedge, at a late educational 
meeting in Boston, that “the course of civili- 
zation hitherto has tended to develop and con- 
firm sexual difference of employment.” He 
adds, according to the report in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, that “the more civilized the country, 
the more the vocations of men and women 
divide; the more savage the nation, the more 
they blend and coincide.”’ 

With due respect for Dr. Hedge, on many 
grounds, and especially as having been the 
first man to demand publicly in presence of 
the Harvard Alumni the admission of women 
to the university—I must yet express great 
surprise at his taking what seems to me so ut- 
terly untenable a position. To me it seems, 
on the contrary, that it is the savage period 
which is remarkable for the industrial separa- 
tion of the sexes; and that every epoch of ad- 
vancing civilization—as the present—blends 
them more and more, The fact would have 
seemed to me so plain as hardly to need more 
than simply to state it, but for the authority 
of Dr. Hedge upon the other side. 

As we trace society back to savage life, 
what are the prevailing employments of the 
male sex? More and mor? exclusively, war 
and the chase. From these two vocations, 
monopolizing literally the whole active life 
of the savage man, the savage woman is ab- 
solutely excluded. So absolutely, that I can 
recall no recognized instance of her engaging, 
as an authorized participant, in either. Pre- 
cisely at the point where the man’s sphere 
leaves off, in each of these pursuits, the wo- 
man’s sphere begins. Among American In- 
dians, the man takes the captive, the woman 
tortureshim. The man kills the deer, carries 
it till within sight of his own village, and then 
throws it down, that the squaw may go 
out and drag it in. Much that seems cruel 
and selfish in Indian life is the result (as 
Mrs. Jameson long since pointed out) of this 
complete separation of functions. The rea- 
son why the Indian woman carries the lodge 
poles and the provisions on the march is that 
the man’s limbs may be left free and agile for 
the far severer labors of war and of the chase, 
from which she is excluded. The reason 


| why she finally brings the deer to the camp 


is because he may previously have borne it 
for many miles. He has done his work; but 
to bring home the food, to prepare it and cook 


| it, is hers. 


Contrast now this absolute ‘‘sexual differ- 
ence of employment’’ with the greater and 
greater blending of civilized society; a blend- 
ing, observe, which proceeds from both sides 
and not from woman only. It is hard to say 
is more remarkable, within the last 
half century—the way in which women have 
encroached ou men’s work, or the way in 
which men have encroached on woreu's. 

In many mechanical and commercial pur- 


| suits —as printing and bookkeeping—once al- 





most mouopolized by men, you now find a 
very large number of women. In some pur- 
suits, as in education, the women have come 
to outnumber the men enormously, at least in 
America; in others, as telegraphy, they seem 
likely to do the same. We constantly hear of 
new channels opening. A friend of mine, the 
other day, just befure addressing an audience 
on Woman Suffrage, stepped into a barber's 
shop, and to his greatamazement was shaved 
by a woman. On inquiry, he learned for the 
first time, that a good many of that sex, most- 
ly Germans, pursued this occupation in New 
York and elsewhere. Thus do the vocations 
of men and women now “blend and coincide.” 
On the other hand, the leading dressmaker of 
the world is a man; our bonnet shops are 
largely conducted by men; the eminent hotel 
cooks, whose salaries exceed any paid by Har- 
vard University, are men; and the lady who 
goes to rest in a sleeping-car on our railroads 
has her pillow smoothed and her curtains 
drawn, not by a chambermaid, but by a cham- 
berman. Pa 
These are the facts which seem to me, I 
must say, quite fatal to Dr. Hedge’s theory. 
And there is one singular thing in the compar- 





ative criticisms passed on men and on women, 
as to these invasions of each other’s province. 
If you call attention to the way in which men 
are everywhere taking part in women’s work, 
people say approvingly, “To be sure! greater 
energy, greater skill! they do even women’s 
work better than women fhemselves can!” 
But if you point out that, on the other hand, 
women are also doing men’s work, and in 
some cases—as in literature and lecturing— 
are actually obtaining higher prices than most 
men can obtain, the same people shake their 
heads disapprovingly, and say, “Unsexed; 
out of their sphere!’ Now if we lived in- an 
age of chivalrous protection of women, it 
would be a different thing; but as we live in 
an age of political economy,I do not see 
why men alone should have the benefit of its 
laws. If practical life is to be regarded as a 
game of puss-in-the-corner, I should recom- 
mend to each ejected puss to make for the 
best corner she finds open, without much def- 
erence to the theories of the sages. 1.W. H. 
WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached at the 
Church of the Disciples, in this city, on Sunday, 
January 28, from the text,“For the Son of 
Man is come to save that which was lost.” 
Matt. 18: 11. Her subject was, “True Loss 
and True Redemption.’’ 

On Sunday, the 21st inst., Rev. Mary H. 
Graves, of Mansfield, supplied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church in Medfield, Mass., in ex- 
change with the pastor, Rev. J. H. Wiggin. 
Te subject was, “The Christian Law of Ser- 
vice.” Text, Gal. 5: 13, ‘By your love serve 
one another.’ At 6 1-2 P.M., Miss Graves 
again preached in Central Hall, Natick, from 
the text, ‘All is vanity.” Ecclesiastes 1: 2. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached in Hart, 
ford, Ct., on Sunday afternoon, from the text, 
“God is our father,” and in the evening lectur- 
ed upon “‘Remorseless Truth,” taking as her 
text, ‘‘What is truth ?” 


—_——— 


VIVISECTION. 


The Medical Times disgraces the medical 
profession by a leading article in favor of vivi- 
section. The writer admits that women are 
opposed to this abominable cruelty. He says :— 

Some little time since,chance or an evil star 
of destiny led us into the rooms of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and we found ourselves confronted 
by a crowd of ladies, eagerly desiring each to 
have her speak on the horrid cruelty of vivi- 
sections. 

“Dr. ——— says there never was anything 
learned from vivisections,” said one. “Yes, 
and if anything ever was learned, Brown-Se- 
quard says all is now known that is worth 
knowing,” echoed a second. ‘‘Magendie on 
his death-bed regretted it bitterly, and confess- 
ed it to be the sin which had ruined his soul,” 
chimed in a third. “How can you do it?” 
And mild eyes looked so reproachfully that we 
really did begin to think ourselves a sort of a 
monster, and certainly appreciated most fully 
the feelings of their possessor. 

Some things any one may feel disposed to 
pardon in an elegant lady; but what shal! we 
say when a member of our profession, driven 
by some nightmare chimera of his imagina- 
tion, oppressed by a morbid sensibility, puts on 
record such sentiments as are contained in Dr. 
H. J. Bigelow’s pamphlet on “Medical Educa- 
tion in America’’? 

To-day the practice of vivisection is at the 
bar of public opinion; and far and wide over 
our land, to the sad detriment of truth, the 
dictum of a professor in Harvard College is be- 
ing quoted by hundreds who never before 
heard of the Boston surgeon, 

But much of it is false—and, coming from 
one so high, it must be knowingly false. He 
makes the blank assertion that no good has of 
late years come out of vivisection. Is it possi- 
ble that a Harvard professor has not heard of 
vaso-motor nerves, of spinal cord, or of modern 
nervous physiology, which rests almost exclu- 
sively on vivisection? Is it conceivable that 
he should lecture on tetanus and not have 
he. rJ of Calabar bean or chloral, whose action 
and powers were first learned by means of 
vivisection ? Once more we say knowingly 
false; for is it possible that to his ears not yet 
have come sounds of the great truths about in- 
flammation and tuberculosis, and other gen- 
eral nutritive disturbances, which are being 
wrought out through vivisection ? 

The writer goes so far as to denounce Dr. 
Bigelow as a murderer, quoting the following 
passage from his pamphlet :— 

“In asurgica) practice of twenty-five years, 
I have never intentionally given a patient, un- 
less by his own choice, any unnarcotized pain, 
nor have I allowed a patient to die a death of 
pain, when opium would lull him into his long 
sleep. I share the responsibility of this with 
the surgeon who walked about the battle-field 
distributing morphia to the hopelessly wound- 
ed, and with the soldier of Ambroise Pare, who 
did more. It has been my lot to see a friend, at 
the end of a painful and hopeless malady, to 
whom, when the hour of death seemed to be 
near at hand, I[ had given the morphine large- 
ly, twice awaken with a week’s new life, due to 
eighteen or twenty-four hours’ deep sleep and 
continued exemption from pain.” 

If English mean anything, these sentences 
certainly mean that when, in his finite judg- 
ment, death is at hand, Dr. Bigelow, driven 


.by the same morbid sensibility that has so 


warped and distorted his vision in regard to 
vivisection, hesitates not to take into his fee- 





ble hand the issues of life and death, which 
are said to belong to the Almighty. The in- 
ference from the last sentence, taken with 
what goes before, is inevitable—that his friend 
did not wake up from the third poisonous 
draught. 

In Philadelphia we have not as yet pro- 
gressed so far as to lose respect for a certain 
Book which says, most emphatically, Thou 
shalt commit no murder. And we had thought 
that even in self-complacent Boston, the center 
of progress, this old-fashioned maxim still held 
sway in the profession. But with sorrow and 
shamefacedness we hang our heads; nay, rath- 
er, with determined earnestness let us raise 
our voices in indignant protest at this last and 
vilest prostitution of our sacredcalling. Time 
was when physicians were earnest men, full of 
symputhy and true zeal for the welfare of their 
kind; but, alas! we seem to be drifting away 
from the ancient moorings; the profession is 
fast becoming a trade; butinfinitely more wel- 
come were the simple commercial basis than 
this maudlin sensibility which would utterly 
pervert the truth and hesitate not to trifle 
with human life. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The Empress Dowager of Brazil has freed 
all her personal slaves, 

Two Japanese princesses have entered Vas- 
sar College. One is reported as remarkably 
handsome. 

Mrs. Joaquin Miller was prevented from lec- 
turing at Oregon City, the night before Christ- 
mas, by a gang of roughs. 

Lady Franklin has offered a reward of £2,- 
000 for the records of the “Erebus” and “Ter- 
ror,” supposed to be deposited in King Wil- 
liam’s Land. 

Matilda Fletcher lectured to a large audi- 
ence in Champaign, Ill.,a few nights since. 
Civil Service Reform was the burden of her et- 
fort, which was well received. 


Long before Paris became the mistress of 
modes, Milan gave the fashion to the world 
(hence the word milliner), and she still retains 
some pretensions to her old right. 


The twenty-first annual report of the Gra- 
ham Institute for Aged and Indigent Females 
shows that the permanent fund is now $35,000, 
and the hall contains fifty-five inmates and six 
servants. 


Harriet Martineau deplores the lack of sen- 
sibility in Macaulay’s character, His was 
“mainly an intellectual life, brilliant and stim- 
ulating, but cold and barren as regards the 
highest part of human nature.” 


There died at New Bedford, two or three 
weeks ago, Mrs. Susan Howland, wife of George 
Howland, in her eighty-first year. She was 
for nearly fifty years a minister of the society of 
“Friends,’’ beloved by all who knew her. 


Mrs. Mehitable Piper,the “oldest inhabitant,” 
and worthy descendant of Revolutionary stock, 
held her annual levee in Gloucester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, when she reached the extraordi- 
nary age of one hundred and one years. 


The hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ 
which has touched more hearts than any oth- 
er modern composition, was written by Miss 
Sarah Fuller Fowler of London, England, who 
died as Mrs. Sarah F. Adams in 1849. 


Eliza D. Murfey, of New York, may be re- 
garded as the champion of Woman’s Rights in 
the Patent Office. In 1870 she received seven- 
teen patents, and the records show that most 
of them were sold before they were issued. 


The hill-country towns of New England are 
full of excellent women, the very salt of the 
house-keeping earth, who would feel ready to 
sink in mortification through their scoured 
kitchen floors if visitors should catch them 
without a pie in the house, 


Mrs. Nathaniel Weed, of Connecticut, has 
appealed to the courts to break the will of her 
late husband, which was changed just before 
his death, so that she only has the use of 
$5000, while the rest of the estate, worth $600,- 
000, is given to an only son, and at the son’s 
death to his heirs. 


Lady Montague affirms that, in her girlhood, 
‘“‘brag was the genteel amusement; crimp suc- 
ceeded to that; and basset and hazard em- 
ployed the town,’’ when she went to Constan- 
tinople. On her return, she “found them all 
at commerce, which gave place to quadrille, 
and that to whist.’? Games follow no regular 
law, and perhaps when the star of ‘‘parchesi” 
has set, ‘‘brag’’ will once more come into fash- 
ion as in the gay Lady Montague’s days. 

Miss Minnie L. Austin, formerly of Nantuck- 
et and daughter of the late Isaac Austin, has 
assumed the position of Associate Principal of 
the City Female Seminary in San Francisco. 
She has also just been appointed a member of 
the State Board of Examiuation of Teachers, 
this being the first time that a woman has ever 
served on that Buard; and has likewise been 
made one of the managing editors of the Cali- 
fornia State Teacher, the only regular educa- 
tional journalin that State. 

The poet Schiller left one son and one 
daughter. The daughter, who is still living, 
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married Count von Gleichen, and her son was 
present at the ceremonies attending the un- 
covering of the statue of Schiller at Berlin. 
Schiller’s son was twice married, and by his 
first wife there is one son living, namely, Bar- 
on Friedrich von Schiller, a retired officer in 
the Austrian service, who was prevented by 
indisposition from attending the ceremonial in 
Berlin. The present Baron yon Schiller is 
married to the daughter of Colonel Alberti, of 
Stuttgart. There are no children living by this 
union, and with the decease of the present bar- 
on, who is in very bad health, the name of 
Schiller will be extiuct. 


The following letter, written nearly eighteen 
years ago by the veteran actor and manager, 
W. H. 8. Smith, in response to an application 
from a young lady of sixteen, contains sound 
and valuable advice to the young, especially to 
those who are dazzled by the apparent glitter 
and romance of a stage life. 


Boston Museum, May 15, 1854, 
My DEAR Miss : My advice to youis 
that of a father—keep away from the stage; 
and above all things (young as you are) never 
take any material step in life without the 
knowledge and consent of your natural guardi- 
ans. Truly, your friend, 
W. H. Sepiey SmitH. 


Sir Moses Montefrone, a wealthy English Is- 
raelite, requested the prayers of the Synagogue 
of Jerusalem for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, and received the following quaint re- 
sponse :— 

We sent a congregation of pious and learned 
men to pray the whole night at the tomb of 
our mother Rachel (may her merit protect us!) 
while, at the same time, we ordered a congre- 
gation of équaily pious and learned men to call 
upon our God, before the western wall of the 
ancient Temple, from which spot, we are told 
by our ancestors, the Divine Glory never de- 

d. And when we had concluded our 
eartfelt prayers for His Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, we implored God to cause His 
blessings to descend on Her Majesty, the 
mighty and most virtuous Queen Victoria 
wd her glory be exalted!), on Her Royal 
ighness, the Princess of Wales, and on every 
member of the Royal Family. 

The Arabians, with their poetic turn of mind, 
say that the mirage is the image of woman. 
Like woman, it smiles upon you, attracts you, 
fascinates you, proffers you happiness, and 
when, fired with enthusiasm, you rush tograsp 
it, it retires, then retreats aguin, and you sink 
down with very weariness, unable to come 
near it. ‘hey have developed this thought in 
several poems; here is une of them, translated 
word for word :— 

The love of woman! 

It is the mirage; 
Thinking you grasp it, 

It is far away. 

The love of woman! 

*Tis delusive mirage ; 

In pursuit exhausted, 
Your suit is in vain; 
Woman and mirage 

They form only one; 

Yet not so either; 

The mirage’s deceit is brief, 
Whilst the love of woman 
Deceives ... . eternally. 

Necessary steps will be taken the present 
winter to incorporate the Gloucester Female 
Charitable Society. This society is more than 
thirty years old, and has done a very extensive 
but at the same time a very quiet work of be- 
nevolence and charity in that town. The wid- 
ows and orphans of the poor seamen “lost on 
Georges” have great reason to bless the found- 
ers and the successive boards of managers of 
this organization. Its usefulness was never 
more apparent than during the present win- 
ter, and its ready aid has cheered many a deso- 
late household. Mr. Samuel E. Sawyer, for- 
merly a merchant of this city, has always been 
a warm friend of this society, and his many 
timely and generous gifts in past years have 
greatly increased its usefulness; he has lately 
given five hundred dollars as the nucleus for a 
permanent fund, and it has been thought best 
to procure an act of incorporation. 


The Princess Pauline de Metternich under- 
stands how to move the hearts and touch the 
pockets of selfish men. Some months ago the 
princess devoted her whole time and energy to 
collecting funds for the relief of the suffering 
French. She freely made appeals to the 
wealthy in Vienna, where she was residing. 
Early one morning she sent her footman to a 
wealthy banker, who at the time was yet in bed. 
The list of contributors was presented to the 
nabob on a silver tray. He glanced at it, and, 
yawning, returned it, saying, ‘Oh, if the prin- 
cess herself had come, I should have subscrib- 
ed five thousand florins.” Early the following 
morning he was awakened again, and a closely 
veiled lady was ushered into his presence. She 
removed her veil,and the astonished banker 
beheld the Princess de Metternich. “Youtold 
my servant yesterday,” she said, ‘you would 
subscribe five thousand florins if I would call 
on you myself. Here I am, and here is the 
list.’’ There was no help for it. The banker 
had to subscribe the sum, and the princess left 
rejoicing. 
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OUR DIGNER-TABLE. 


“The prevailing sentiment of mankind has 
always been against recognizing women in 
any other sphere than thé social,” remarked 
the Doctor, at our dinner-table, where the 
great reform movements of the day are fre- 
quently discussed. “And they have been 
looked upon, from the days of Eve to the pres- 
ent, as at the bottom of nearly all the mis- 
chief that has ever taken place in this world. 
The story is told of a facetious French judge 
who would never proceed with a case until 
the woman had been brought into court. 
‘Bring in the woman,’ he would shout to the 
attending officers, ‘fur I am sure there is one 
in the case!’ Many intelligent people, I am 
sorry to say, continue to take the same view 
of the matter.’’ 

“Your story, Doctor,”replied Mr. Bookworm, 
“veminds me of an anathema St. Columbia 
once hurled at the head of women. I do not 
know if he was a bachelor, but it is fair to 
presume he was. He forbade cows to graze 
upon the slopes of the island of lona, which is 
in the western islands of Scotland. The tra- 
dition is that he said: ‘Where there is a 
cow there will be a woman, and where there 
is a woman there will be mischief.’ He want- 
ed the island exclusively for monks and relig- 
ion.” 

“St. Columbia must have exerted some influ- 
encein other parts of the world than off the 
«coast of Scotland, for in Europe and America, 
in Asia and Africa, women have long been 
Jooked upon as of the same kind of value as 
cows. To all intents and purposes they are 
classed with cattle; are the beasts of burden; 
they are the creatures belonging to man; the 
anrecognized human animals whom it is dan- 
gerous to trust with political rights! I have in 
my pocket a letter,”’ said the Doctor, drawing 
it forth, “from my old friend, Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis. It is dated Naples, Italy, Dec, 
26th. In it she writes as follows :— 

“‘T am anxious to know what Congress is 
‘about, and what the prospects are for women 
ithis winter. If they could but look at the de- 
graded condition of the people here, and see 
the effect of lotig oppression, especially of the 
women, they would hasten the day of our 
emancipation. The women—the old hags— 
that throng the streets, aged when they should 
‘be in the very prime of matronly beauty, area 
strong commentary on the theory of keeping 
woman to her proper sphere of spiuning, bear- 
ing children, and revolving around the dinner- 
pot. They are simply beasts of burden, only 
ene remove from the donkeys they drive. I 
‘go through the narrow, dark streets, and see 
the women hard at work, bowed down, weary, 
and pitiful in expression, while the men are 
singing and idling about. A bright necktie, a 
jaunty cap, and a few roast chestnuts, are am- 
ple to make a young Neapolitan gay asa lark.’” 

*‘That is much like the state of society in 
New York and Pekin to-day, judging by what 
A see and read. Our streets are filled with 
women loaded down with baskets and bundles; 
with poor unfortunates, who search for coals, 
rags, and food in the garbage boxes. Not even 
dn Petticoat Lane, in London, will such hu- 
ailiating and poverty-stricken sights be seen 
as on Broadway; New York—the great thor- 
oughfare of the New World.” 

Miss Flash, who made these remarks, was a 

quick-sighted, impulsive woman, who kept 
books for a restaurant “down town.” She 
had blue eyes full of sympathy; hair which 
was the color of roses when they fade; and a 
heart full of warm blood, which frequently 
‘boiled over for humanity, especially that por- 
tion of it included in her own sex. 
* “Many women do fade out, and grow old 
and ugly looking, as Mrs. Davis says in her 
letter,” she continued, “long before they 
should. Poor things, how I pity them!” 

**You speak truly,” replied the Doctor, “but 
any experience is that as many fade in the 
higher walks of life from fashionable dissipa- 
tions as grow haggard, like Rip Van Winkle 
-after his long sleep, in the lower walks of life. 
For my part, I hope to see more women like 
Mrs. Mary Somerville, the astronomer, who 
was ninety-one years old on the 26th of De- 
cember last. She is spending the winter in 
Naples, and is as fresh and bright as a woman 
of eighty, and I have seen many of seventy- 
five seem more aged.” 

“You are extremely fortunate in having the 
acquaintance of a woman nearly one hundred 
years old! Dear me, I am only twenty, and 
the chances are I have lived half of my life. 
The women of those grand old days, who have 
come down to us, must have been of a superior 
stock.’’ 

“A ramarkable woman, older than Mrs. 
‘Somerville, bas just died in this country,” 
continued the Doctor. 

“Who was she?” asked Mr. Bookworm. 

“Mrs. Martha Bradstreet, of Bennettsville, 
Chenango County, New York. She was nine- 
*ty-two years old.” 

“Oh! Iremember her well. She inherited 
an immense estate from her uncle, Gen. Brad- 
street, of Revolutionary fame, about which 
there has been much litigation in the courts. 
She used to plead her own suits, evincing mar- 
vellous intelligence and self-possession. Her 
name has long been upon the lips of lawyers, 
and she was as famous, in her way, as Mrs. 
Gen. Gaines of New Orleans.” 

“The women of to-day only need to live out 
of doors more, to take a deeper interest in 
things outside of fashion and work-basket, to 
‘ecome more independent and have a larger 


acquaintance with the world, to have good young meh and young women of a marriagea- | fellow-students. In regard to the studiés to | asshe calledhim. She was delighted with my 
health and sound minds, and live toaripe old | ble age have been educated together in those | be taught to young women, I should include | proposition that she should begin to educate 
| schools, and I have yet toheur of the first case Latin, intellectual arithmetic and botany. | herself as carefully as possible, not only by in- 


age. Nothing distresses me more, as a physi- 
cian, than to see so many feeble women starv- 
ing for something to do, something to call 
their minds outside of their kitchens, away 
from their laces and frills. We must interest 
them in the pressing problems of the hour, the 
professions and business pursuits of men, the 
religious, social and political questions of the 
day. Anything is better than the present in- 
active, wax-doll life, dyspepsia, satins and tim- 
id impulses. If we had better mothers, strong- 
er, more healthy, more independent, we 
should have better men, better boys and girls. 
As society consolidates and population increas- 
es, we must introduce radical changes in our 
manners and habits of living, to bring about, 
as near as possible, those conditions which 
were so favorable to health in the early days 
of our country.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Miss Flash, tossing her 
curls. 

“You mean such days and conditions as 
once existed in old Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, where Madame Pamela Dwight, the 
mother of Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick, used 
tolive. At sixty years of age, as I have read, 
she was tall, erect, dignified, precise in man- 
ner, but benevolent aud pleasing. Her pre- 
cepts and example were in favor of virtue and 
true piety.” Mr. Bookworm looked towards 
the Doctor, 

“Yes,” replied the disciple of Galen, “if those 
days gave her a plenty of out-of-door air, of 
horse-back riding, of healthy food, sound 
sleep and good common sense.” 

“Doubtless they did, since she raised a large 
family of children, one of whom wrote such 
books as ‘Hope Leslie,’ ‘The Linwoods,’ and 
‘Home.’” 

“It is my opinion, from a_ physiological 
standpoint,’ said the Doctor, folding his nap- 
kin, “that the best thing we can do for the 
health of the American women is to give 
them the elective franchise, and perfect equal- 
ity before the law, so that they may be drawn 
out of themselves, and have something to re- 
lieve the present ennui which prevails to-day 
in so many of our farm-houses, ‘swell’ and 
‘brown stone fronts.’ If a man had to potter 
with pets and fans all day, from marriage un- 
til death, or could do no better than play a 
piano, paint a pink, or read a novel, he would 
soon beg for anything which promised a 
change. As to trusting women with the bal- 
lot, I haven't the least hesitation on the sub- 
ject; I’d trust them much sooner than men.’’ 

FULLER WALKER. 

23 East 47H St., New York. 





PRESIDENT WHITE’S ADDRESS. 


The following admirable extempore remarks, 
made by the President of Cornell University, 
at arecent meeting in Boston for the better 
education of women, are too valuable to be 
overlooked, ‘‘An ounce of practice is wortha 
pound of theory,” and the exclusion of woman 
from colleges and universities is “a relic of 


barbarism” which ought to be expelled from | 


New England. 

“Nothing was further from my intention, 
sir, than to take any part in this conference or 
discussion, and, as you are aware, 1 declined 
saying anything when you kindly asked me to 
do so. The discussion has drifted in a direc- 








tion, however, which has interested me, and 
the interest is of a very practical sort, for on 
the second Wednesday of next month the 
trustees of the college with which I am con- 
nected are to decide whether or not they will 
accept a gift of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for establishing a college for wo- 
men under the same organization which now 
conducts a college for men. I had supposed 
that the drift of the discussion was to be in re- 
gard to industrial education, but as I have 
some thoughts which have not been brought 
out, and some which are based on experience 
as well as some which are based upon theory, 
I confess that a desire arose in me strongly to 
give afew of them. As the chairman of the 
committee whose report is to contribute large- 
ly to the decision of the question to which I 
have referred, it has been my duty in the last 
two months to make a special examination in 
regard to the coéducation of thesexes. I have 
visited every college in the United States of 
any importance, every college or university, 
so-called, where the sexes are educated togeth- 
er. I have talked with the professors, with 
the presidents, with the students, male and 
female, with the people in the town,of all con- 
ditions. Nor is it a matter which has been 
confined with me to this six weeks or two 
months; it is a matter on which I have 
thought for some time. Now to start with, 
there is experience to go upon. Dr. Hedge 
has argued the matter, and very ably, as he 
must confess, more from a theoretical point of 
view. But after all, if you did but know it, 
there is avery large experience back of this 
question. I know very little about the organ- 
ization of the uducation of New England, the 
academic or high school education. But the 
first fact which met me when | thought of this 
question was this: In the State of New York, 
containing now about four millions of people, 
we have a very wide system of education in 
our academies and high schools for young men 
and young women. From time immemorial 


ayoung woman educated in one of those in- 


the better for thateducation. Professor Child 
expressed my own feelings exactly when he 
spoke of the ineffable inutility of the so-called 
finishing education of women; but I think 
that that education, poor as it has been in 
many respects, in the high schools and acade- 
mies where young men and young women 
have been educated freely together, has prov- 
ed that it is not so difficult a question as has 
been supposed. Again I look back tomy own 
college life,in the second in importance of 
your New England colleges. Iremember that 
in New Haven we had in four of the more im- 
portant lecture-rooms a large number of young 
women, and so far as [ could see the only in- 
fluence of the introduction of those young wo- 
men was to make the place a little more de- 
cent There was a little less noise and rowdy- 
ism in those lecture-rooms than in the ones 
where young women were not. But { have 
not confined myself to those observations. I 
have the benefit of a large correspondence, be- 
gun several years since at the University of 
Michigan, and which in part led to the coédu- 
cation of the sexes at that institution, and 
while I have a large coliection of letters from 
educators, which declare their doubts of young 
men and young women together, I find that 
when they are brought down to the point as 
to the education of the sexes in high schools 
or colleges, the rooms where they are so edu- 
cated are rather more decent, and so far more 
pleasant. In not one letter do I recollect any- 
thing that makes against this position. There 
were plentiful statements of theory against the 
coéducation of the sexes, especially from this 
part of the country, but none to prove that 
evil results had followed that coéducation. 
And Iam not an advocate of having young 
men and young women always educated to- 
gether. I am delighted to have anybody 
found a Vassar College. I was heartily glad 
to have this offer made to us, and I shall do 
what I can to promote its acceptance, I be- 
lieve that Iam not a bigot in this matter, but 
I most thoroughly believe that the education 
of the sexes together is well worth trying, and 
I will briefly tell you some of the reasons. In 
the first place I visited Oberlin College, which 
has perhaps been as much laughed at as any 
college in this land. It has had all sorts of 
vagaries. It first dared to do that most fright- 
ful thing—to educate black men and white 
men together. It dared to educate men and 
women together. I went and saw them to- 
gether, and I never saw any body conduct it- 
self better than that body of students, num- 
bering two or three hundred young men and 
young women, in their large dining-hall, and 
those who know anything about education 
know that that is a remarkably good test of 
the civilization that obtains among them. 
Then in the class-room, as to ability. Dr. 
Clarke has said that he would have a woman 
do anything that she could do, Now the 
cleanest, and the clearest, and the best read- 
ing of Tacitus that I heard at Oberlin College 
was from a woman, and any person who can 
read Tacitus well shows pretty good evidence 








of a strong, clear mind, Again, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan there is a different system, 
there being no dormitory, There the profes- 
sor of civil engineering, Professor Wood, toid 
me that for several years he had been in the 
habit of offering a prize for problems in the 
higher mathematics. For several years they 
had not been solved, but this year it had 
been solved, and solved by a woman, and the 
testimony generally was that the women stood 
as well asthe men. Professor Winchell, who 
has charge of botany, showed me a careful 
schedule which he had prepared to show which 
stood the highest, and in his department the 
young women excelled. At Antioch College, 
in a German class, I saw excellent work done 
by a woman. I saw excellent work done in 
other directions in the colleges I have already 
named. At the Industrial University of the 
State of Illinois the same thing was shown, the 
women holding their own remarkably well. 
At the University of Wisconsin there is the 
same testimony. At the so-called Northwest- 
ern University at Evanston, Illinois, near Chi- 


| cago, and also at the Iowa University, which 





I did not visit, there is the same testimony. 
Now I won’t claim that the women showed 
greater power than the young men. The gen- 
tleman who went with me, and who proposed 
to make the gift, came back believing that wo- 
men excelled men in their powers of acquire- 
ment, but he lost sight of the fact that the 
young women were singled out, while the 
young men were taken as they run. Young 
women are apt to devote themselves so ear- 
nestly to study as to injure their health, thus 
confirming the judgment of Goldwin Smith, 
that competitive prizes were dangerous where 
young men and young women were together. 
Professor Angell of the Michigan University, 
who was prepared to think unfavorably of the 
system at the start, has begun to likeit. The 
young men and young women do not walk to- 
gether, and the y-ung men are more attentive 
to the young women of the place than to their 
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stitutions who did not seem to me to be rather | 








life-work.”’ 


OUR LIZZIE. 


Lizzie is our “maid of all work,” as the Eng- 
lish term the girl who does general housework, 
but she is at the same time our pet and prote- 
gé, in whom we take as great pride and inter- 
est as if she were an unpaid member of our 
family. 
protector in the matter of physical comforts; 
she is most careful that our coffee shall be 
made in the very best manner, that our bread 
shall be the lightest and sweetest, that our 
china shall be entirely free from lint, and that 
our silver shall be untarnished; in fact, she is 
as devoted to our personal comfort and fastidi- 
ous tastes as a model wife to her husband’s, 

Alas, that such a blessing should ever quit a 
household, once a paradise through its pres- 
ence! 

She came to us two years since, saying she 
heard we wantedagirl. Something in her face 
pleased me; I questioned her as to her knowl- 
edge and abilities, and she frankly confessed 
she had never lived out, and she did not think 
she could do anything as we would wish it 
done, for folks said we were very particular, 
but they said too, that we were kind people 
and would teach her. She had not the tidy 
look one likes to see in the applicant for a 
place in one’s kitchen, in fact, her appearance 
was rather unpromising. She was eighteen, 
she said; her mother had been dead a few 
months, her stepfather was going to marry 
again, and she wanted a home where she 
could learn something. She had not been 
long in the place, and had few acquaintances 
and no relatives in it. 

Her slightly sad, slightly anxious expression 
won my sympathy, and we soon agreed as to 
wages, privileges,etc. She would have assent- 
ed to much harder terms than mine, for we are 
asmall family, my sister and myself, one of us 
a widow, the other an old maid, and now 
and then a few visitors. 

When Lizzie came the next morning, I 
found she had spoken the truth; she did not 
know how to do anythingin a neat, thrifty 
sort of way. Her ways were all poor folks’ 
ways, (I mean ways that keep folks poor), but 
her acknowledgment of her own deficiencies 
was a hopeful sign, and after a few months’ as- 
siduous training on my part, she proved a real 
treasure. Her willinguess and even anxiety 
to learn made the teaching a pleasure; she 
soon became neat and tidy in every respect, 
and when she dropped the attempt at finery 
in her dress, exchanging it for scrupulous 
cleanliness and neatness, she was really very 
attractive. 

She could read, and was very fond of perus- 
ing the trash that is so plentifully supplied to 
her class, but she could not write at all. I pro- 
posed to remedy this latter deficiency by daily 
lessons, and substituted good novels and inter- 
esting, instructive reading for the trash. Her 
eagerness to learn to write interested me, and 
at the same time puzzled me a little; she never 
received letters, and never mentioned any one 
to whom she wished to write, yet she practiced 
with an almost feverish anxiety. When I 
thought she wrote tolerably well and quite 
legibly I said to her one day that she was quite 
able to write a letter if she wished to do so; 
she exclaimed: “Oh, do you think so? I 
would like to write to my husband!’ 

“To your husband!” said I; “are you mar- 
ried ?” 

Her eagerness about the letter-had betrayed 
her into an involuntary confession of a secret 
which I afterward found she had jealously 
guarded through wounded pride as well as af- 
fection, for her friends had reproached her 
with her husband's desertion. 

I made her tell me her story, which she did 


with little hesitation when she found I sym- 


pathized with her troubie. 

She had been married, when not more than 
sixteen, to a min several seers older than her- 
self, and € julze tina betcer class than her pa- 
rents velonzed to. They had tried housekeep 
ing for a time, but she was’a mere child in 
years and entirely ignorant of everything uec- 
essary for comfort and economy, and they had 
been obliged to go back to her mother. He 
must have been used to better things, for he 
could not endure her home, and soon left her 
to seek more remunerative employment as a 
mechanic in a neighboring city. At first she 
heard from him frequently, but all at once the 
letters ceased, and she had not heard from him, 
at the time she told me, in eighteen months. 

She had never been able to read his letters 
herself nor to write him, and she hoped a let- 
ter written by her own hand might bring an 
answer. 

I encouraged her writing, directed the letter 
myself, and awaited an answer with almost 
equal impatience, for after this first confidence 
she did not shrink from talking of her husband, 
and she told me many little incidents of their 
life together that gave me great respect for the 
man. 

The great motive for self-improvement was 
very evident. Lizzie wished and worked to 
become a housekeeper worthy of her “Aleck,’’ 
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In return she is our firm friend and | 





| of scandal that has arisen in one of those insti- If Plutareh’s Lives could be read the women | structive reading, but by taking the studies she 
tutions. More than that, I have never seen | of the land would be far better fitted for their | should have done as a child. Her progress 


was gradual and steady in this as in other re- 
spects. By associating only with us she be- 
came gentle and refined in manner, so that a 
stranger would not have taken her fora ser- 
vant, and in fact we had ceased to look upon 
her in that light ourselves, though she filled 
the position most satisfactorily. 

In the meantime no answer came to the 
first letter, and asecond shared the same fate. 
Lizzie was not positively unhappy, since her 
mind was occupied with other thoughts, but 
though she ceased to talk of her husband her 
expression of sad resignation was painful to 
see at times, 

Without saying anything to her I undertook 
myself the task of finding some trace of him, 
and after numerous letters written to different 
connections of his, but who seemed to know 
nothing of him, I was directed to the firm 
which had employed him a long time before, 
and they directed me to another, which at last 
gave me tidings of him; he had been sent by 
them to some foreign country with machinery 
they had sent out, and they were expecting 
his return in a few days. They had been re- 
quested to transmit money to his wife when 
she desired it, but had never received a line 
from her, though they had forwarded his let- 
ters to her address. 

I immediately wrote him a letter that he 
would receive on his arrival, stating simply 
that his wife was living with me, and had not 
heard from him in three years. WhenI had 
done this I sat down and reflected seriously on 
it, wondering if I had been doing Lizzie a kind- 
ness. They had doubtless both changed great- 
ly in the four years of separation,—she for the 
better, it was possible he had changed for the 
worse, She in her affection remembered 
only his good qualities, and her ideal had nec- 
essarily grown with her mental growth. What 
could 1 do for my poor girl if I had prepared 
her arude awakening? However, the die was 
cast ; I could not recall my letter, and perhaps 
after all it was for the best. 

Idid not say anything to Lizzie of my re- 
searches, but concluded to leave her in undis- 
turbed ignorance until I had some certainty 
either by letter or by his arrival. 

Christmas Eve was drawing to a close, and 
we were sitting around the fire reading and 
chatting, enjoying in anticipation some trifling 
surprises we had prepared for certain little 
folks of our acquaintance to whom we’ were 
playing the part of Santa Claus. “Lizzie,’’ said 
I carelessly, “what do you want him to bring 
you?” I regretted the question when she 
looked up, for her eyes filled with tears, but 
she did not answer. A moment after, there 
was a ring atthe front door; Lizzie ushered in 
a gentleman who had inquired for me, and 
then withdrew, as she always did when any 
one called, unless requested to remain. 

After a slight pause of embarrassment he 
said, “My name is Alexander Graham; I be- 
lieve you are the lady who wrote me about 
my wife. Is she still here ?’’ 

I requested him to be seated, informed him 
that his wife was with us, and sat down to 
recover myself, for I had been very much sur- 
prised at the announcement. I had not ex- 


pected him so soon. 
After a little desultory conversation he told 


me that he had been chosen by his firm at the 
last moment to go out to Russia with some 
machinery, that he had not had time to visit 
his wife, but had written her stating his des- 
tination, aud that she might apply for money 
at any time, and send letters through the firm, 
but he had never heard from her, though he 
had written her several times. 

He was quite prepossessing in appearance, 
tall and finely developed. His face was grave, 
but his mouth had an expression of sweetness 
that reassured me. He was a man that one 


would instinctively trust. 
He was evidently nervous, and he grew a 


shade puer as [ rose, saying L weuld call his 
wife, He too must have speculated on the 
effect of tour years’ absence aud service on the 
woman he had loved and married, 

1 found Lizzie quite unconscious of the im- 
portance to her of the vi-itor she had left 
with me, and fearing [ should show my ner- 
vousness if I trusted myself to say more, I 
simply asked her to come with me for a mo- 
ment. She had grown very dear to me, and 
in my eyes was very lovely to look at, and I 
wondered what impression she would make 
upon him; they had evidently not recognized 
each other, but the light in the hall was dim. 
I preceded her into the room, then turned, 
and taking her hand, lea her up to him. She 
looked at me with great wondering eyes and 
then at him; before I could say: “Lizzie, this 
is your husband,” there was a mutual recogni- 
tion, and as I closed the door to leave them 
alone, [saw involuntarily that her head was 
on his shoulder, his cheek against hers, and 
that his arms held her in loving embrace. 

We had a very merry Christmas, though the 
thought of losing Lizzie was painful; her ey- 
ident content was delightful to see, and her 
husband's pride and satisfaction in her was 
very beautiful. 

Mr. Graham has gone to provide a home for 
his wife, and will soon come and claim her 
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from us, when I suppose we shall have to 
come back to Bridget’s aid in our kitchen, but 
we never hope to find another friend like Our 
Lizzie. ’ 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Compulsory education, by the enactment of | 


laws obliging parents and guardians to send 
their children to schvol, is growing in public 
favor. The Governor of Kansas recommends 
the passage of a law compelling the attendance 
of children at school. The necessity of such 
legislation is evident from the tables of educa- 
tional statistics prepared from advanced sheets 
of the census by Commissioner Eaton. They 
make a condensed exhibit of the number of il- 
literates in the country, and where they are 
located. There are five millions six hundred 
and sixty thousand persons under age in the 
United States who can neither read nor write. 
Missouri is credited with two hundred and 


save New York, which, witha population great- 
er by two millions and a half, has two hundred 
and forty-one thousand uneducated children. 
The ignorance of our people is anything but 
complimentary to our system of public in- 
struction, and such figures as these are the 
readiest answers to the complaints of the con- 
servatives who apprehend with distrust any 
change in its operations. Missouri, at the last 
census, had six hundred and thirty-four thou- 


sand four hundred and forty-three children be- | 


tween five and twenty-one years of age; of 
these only fifty-two per cent. attended, during 


any part of the year, the public schools. In | 


Tilinois the ratio of the number of children to 
pupils is eighty-four per cent.; in Indiana, sey- 
enty-five per cent.; in Ohio and New York, 
sixty-nine per cent., and in the young State of 
Kansas, fifty-seven per cent. H. B. B. 


- -- —- ore - 
STANDING ARMIES. 

Standing armies are the curse.of modern 
Europe. More than two millions of men in 
the prime of life are kept, as soldiers,at an 
enormous expense in a state of permanent in- 
activity. Herded together in barracks with- 
out family ties, they become the source of wide- 
spread demoralization. To no country is this 
system so ruinous as to Austria, in which it 
originated. Her political existence has become 
oue protracted financial struggle. 

From 1789 there has not been a year in 
which her income has not exceeded her expen- 
diture, and her debt in 1868 reached 1505 
mnillions of dollars, while the interest there- 
on was about 150 millions of dollars, The 
weight of taxation is now being heavily felt, 
and the people are clamorous for reducti »1, es- 
pecially in the army expenses. Russia has 
lately given practical proof, by sending con- 
scripts to their homes, of her intention to 
maintain a pacific attitude, and this, no doubt, 
has influenced the popular ery for reduction in 
Vienna, The Austrian peace footing military 
establishment amounts to the ruinous number 
of nearly three hundred thousand men, and it 
certainly does seem lamentable that they 
should be employed in consuming, instead of 
augmenting, the wealth of their overburdened 
country. Looking to the vast amount of com- 
fort and happiness involved, itis to be hoped 
that great countries, situated as Austria, Rus- 
sia and Germany are, will, in time to come, ar- 
rive at some satisfactory arrangement—“pair 
off ’ as it were—in regard to their armaments. 
The maintenance of these enormous forces is, 
in every respect, deplorable. Here are mil- 
lions of men subsisting on the sweat of the 
brow of their fellow-countrymen, and leading 
a life atonce dangerous to their own morals 
and those of the community, when they might 
daily be pouring a river of gold into their re- 
spective lands. Surely it cannot be that Eu- 


rope is for all time to exhaust her energies in | sion of P 


this lamentable way; nay, even to increase the 
evil; for armies sixty years since were as noth- 


| real estate at the time of marriage 





pay. If he wishes to sell his real estate, it 
takes weeks and months of weary coaxing and 
expensive presents to get his wife to sign the 
deeds. If his wife leaves him to go back to 
her parents—or a worse place—he cannot 
bring her back by law to his home; she can 
laugh his authority to scorn. If,on the con- 
trary, he leaves her, disgusted with her follies, 
she can get a warrant for his arrest more 
promptly than a warrant ¢ap be go* for the ar- 
rest ofa thief or a murderer. If she has any 
it re- 
mains her own; if he has any she gets a dow- 
er right of one-third. Truly she can say, 
“What's yours is mine, and what’s mine is my 
own.’’ 

The position being unfair and unequal, a 
great many sensible men decline to get caught 
in any such trap, and utterly refuse to marry. 
The writeris one of these; a citizen of New 
York and a property-holder, he feels that the 
laws of marriage, instead of protecting him, 
subject him to all the attacks on his person, 
property, and purse, which any scheming wo- 
man he might marry would take it in her 
head to carryout. The well known unreason- 


| Ableness of all women of the present day 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and eigh- | 
ty-five—a larger number than any other State 


| 








| 


points to trouble after marriage surely. What 
is the result on population? Why, compara- 
tively, none is produced. There is where 
your “lost population” is. But for foreign 
imigration, New York would be nowhere. 
That's the effect of these fine laws “‘ennobling” 
woman, as a lot of fools designatethem, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” and lost pop- 
ulation is their fruit. *Mern’s Rigurs.” 
Boston, Dee. 27, 1871. 
=~ a 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE CAUSE. 


It is sometimes said that Irishmen are uni- 
versally opposed to woinan’s political equality. 
This is not true. John E. Fitzgerald and 
Thomas Riley of Boston are notable excep- 
tions. So itiselsewhere. The Irish Republic 
alludes to the matter as follows :— 

Look how the women who agitate what is 
salled the “Rights of Woman” are treated! 
We do not here argue whether the movement 
is right or wrong in principle. We argue on 
this that the mere howling of the crowd or the 
filthy jokes of newspaperdom are no criterions 
to go by. When Christ went up and down 
through Jerusalem preaching those divine 
truths which are Christianity, he was jeered 
at by the scribes ane howled at by the rabble. 


| Were he to enter the streets of New York 


to-day,a man cladin simple garb, and did he 
preach through our streets and rebuke as he 
rebuked, he would be stoned to death quicker 
than by the rabble of Jerusalem. He would 
be blackguarded by the press, which now vili- 
fies all movements which are opposed to the 
spirit of the time. So that the merits of the 
woman’s movement have no consideration 
with its calumniators. They oppose it because 
it is reform. They have the feelings and the 
instincts of their tribe. The mob of to-day is 
the representative of the mob of Rome and 
Jerusalem, jeering yesterday, persecuting to- 
day and worshiping to-morrow. The woman 
movement has run through the gauntlet of rid- 
icule. It is entering on that of persecution. 
This woman movement is one of the boldest 
reforms that was ever advocated. It rubs 
harder against settled convictions than any 
movement the world has ever seen. It is not 
only a reform, it is a revolution, a revolution 
which strikes at the foundations of convictions 
as old as civilization, Its opponents say it will 
disrupt society and politics. As far as polities 
are concerned, it would be impossible to make 
them worse than man has made them. They 
say, also, the people,even the women, do not 
want the social circle, or the present relations 
between men and women, altered. Then, why 
all this dirt-throwing and unmanly abuse of the 
women who see fit to differ with the world ? 





Correspondence. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpvon, Jan. 15, 1872. 
The woman's franchise people are reviving 
their energies for the work of the coming ses- 
arliament. It is expected that Mr. 
Gladstone’s ballot bill will come on early, and 


ing to the numbers now brought into the field, | it is also expected that the Lords will not again 


Aud this is “progress” at the close of the nine- 
teenth century ! 


America has hitherto escaped the necessity 
of a great standing army. But our army and 
navy expeuditures are enormous. 


pense of thousands of millions. The evil is 
incurable in a political society composed, of 
men alone, because men are unduly belliger- 
ent. Women are coustitutioually peace-mak- 
ers. The radical cure for standing armies aud 
the great chronic curse of war is Woman Suf- 
frage. H. B. B. 


——— 


A PROLONGED SNARL. 


Within a | 


century we have carried on five wars at an ex- | _. eY : tuict 
Ay said that he saw no objection to the woman’s enough to do in the present division of labor, 


| 


| 


veto it. This once accomplished, the women 
feel that they havea pledge from Mr. Gladstone 
for his support of Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill for the 
enfranchisement of women householders. 

It is understood that Mr. Gladstone has 


| franchise bill after the ballut was secured ; be- 
| sides, the reference he made to the disabili- 


| 


ties of women in his autumn speech before 
his constituents left almost no ground to 
doubt that he considered representation, and 
participation in legislation, as the basis upon 
which a better state of things might be built 
up. 

I was for a long time disposed to think the 


The following gross misrepresentation of | English women unfortunate in the especial 


the marriage laws of New York was published | 


in the New York Tribune without note or com- 
menf, under the head of “Woman’s Rights and 
Lost Populatian ?’— 

To the Editor of the Tribune :— 

_Sir:— You grow! about the “‘lost population 
of New York,” and seem to wonder what is 
the matter. I will tell you what’s the matter 


in five words: men refuse to marry now-a- | 


days. Why? Because the burden and legal 
pains and penalties of marriage are too great 
for any except rich people. Our Legislature, 
by a series of Woman’s Rights enactments, 
and our courts by a series of oppressive deci- 
sions against men, have made marriage a 
hardship; it isno longer a blessing as it was for- 
ty years ago. The husband no louger has any 
authority at home. He has become a slave 
to his wife’s caprice and extravagance. When- 
ever he ventures to resist her folly, the law 
steps in and lays its heavy hand upon him in 
pains and penalties. Should he proceed to 
administer proper correction, (aud personal 
correction is the corner-sitone of marriage), he 
is at once hauled before a judge aud impris- 
oned. If he endeavors to check his wife’s 
extravagance by refusing to pay debts incur- 
red by her, he can be sued and compelled to 








form that their billseemed necessitated to take. 
To ask for the enfranchisement only of un- 
married women and widows—i. e., of one sev- 
enth of the women—seemed only to ask that 
women might have one seventh the influence 
that men have in making the laws by which 
they are mutually governed, but the case looks 
far more hopeful as I study it. The essence 
of their demand is for equality between men 
and women, 

They ask that women may be enfranchised 
on the same conditions that men are. This 
secures political equality between men and 
unmarried women, and gives them an approx- 
imatively fair chance to test their capacity for 
social equality. If it is found that unmarried 
women have as much ability to accumulate 
wealth, and have as much influence in society, 
as men have, this will almost at once secure 
for married women equality with their™hus- 
bands. The best women would not accept 
marriage on any other condition, and no hon- 
orable man would ask them to do so, The 


— | wives of moderately good men, that is, for the 


| whole difficulty lies in the absence of faith in 

| the capacities of women for self-support. Wo- 

men accept this subordinate position in mar- 

riage because it is better than they can do 

| without marriage; aad, for the same reason, 
men feel no want of gallantry in offering it to 

them. The cogent argument in support of 

woman’s claim to equality must come from 

unmarried women, o> women who have not | 
assumed the responsibilities of maternity. This | 
is but a small class, and will always be, but it 

| is sufficient for the purpose. And should the 

Darwinian theory of the natural inferiority of 

the female find confirmation even in our best 

efforts, we are still undismayed. The founda- 

tion argument for representative government 

at once sets aside this‘consideration, and any 

other basis leads us unavoidably to an absolute 

government. 

I am quite ready to acknowledge that men 
have certain advantages over women. Their 
| more ardent aud aggressive natures fit them 
for attainments above the average woman, but 
on the other hand these very qualities inca- 
| pacitate them in places where women are steady 
But if, averaging the capabili- 








| and efficient. 
| ties of the two sexes, there is still a deficit on 
| the side of women, it finds compensation in 
the consideration, that, leaving out of account 
the question of support, women are less de- 
pendent upon men than men upon women. 
Their physical weakness is offset by func- 
tional strength. 

Women with marked intellectual capacity 
will be less likely to marry than women of ay- 
erage capacity; at the same time inferior wo- 
men will also be less likely to marry, so that 
it is difficult to say whether the average capac- 
ity of unmarried women will be above the to- 
tal feminine average. However this may be, 
this class must provide arguments for mon- 
ied equality in the domestic partnership. I 
think we may say in this country there has 
not been complete frankness in the treatment 
of this question. It means more in principle 
than most of its advocates set forth. It means 
absolute equality between the sexes. It says 
equality between men and self-supporting or 
self-directing women; and unquestionably 
many who give the measure moderate approv- 
al would go to the other side if they believed 
it would affect the relations in the domestic 
partnership, , 

The narrow edge which this measure pre- 
sents renders it an easy wedge to drive, but 
inside is solidly packed away the whole 
question of the political equality of the sexes, 
—and the English are not quibblers concern- 
ing the interpretation of words. 

Household suffrage will then come to mean 
suffrage with a joint and equal masculine and 
femninine element. When women without 
husbands are regarded the equals of men, 
wiyes will cease to be subordinate to hus- 
bands, only in such cases as they choose to 
delegate their power. In America we ask to 
have all women at once enfranchised, but our 
line of argument is very similar to that follow- 
ed here. We have laid great stress upon the | 
| disabilities of self-managing, self-supporting | 
| women, while very little has been said for the 








very large majority of women. 
| Wehave seized upon the most effective line 
| of argument, we have made much of excep- 
tional cases. We have done, as it were, for 
| the most part, only picket work on the borders 
of the woman quesiion. The main aim has 
been to awaken an interest, and secure the at- 
tention for a fair consideration of the mutual 
rights of the two classes; and it is quite pos- 
sible that we may bring about a satisfactory 
| treaty without entering into the real merits of 
| the question; however, I can but think a pure 
politico-economie treatment would be at the 

present time of great service. 
Many excellent people set aside the question | 
by the simple assertion, that mothers have 











| that they have no time for the consideration 
| of political questions, It seems like thrust- | 
ing an important function upon a class who | 
| are unfitted by predccupation to discharge -it. 
| What these people need to see is, that the pro- 
| posed change is to be labor-saving, that it is to 
open up a way by which feminine labor may 
| become more efficient, that it is to make codp- 
eration and division in feminine work possible, 
| and this political economists tell us means 
| the invention and application of machinery. 
| The whole movement means education and 
| responsibility for women, inducements for | 
their development, and employment of the | 
| highest skill. It means the development of 
| feminine industry. It means skilled service 
| in the house, and skiiled service iu the rearing 
| of children. There are many special indus- | 
| tries in the line of feminine work of which we 
| know nothing at present, but which will spring 
into being when women are ready for them. 
Marky E. BEEpy. 











ROBERT COLLYER. 

“Whar a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think 
of him with unceasing pride and affection.” — £.ctract 
Srom a private letter, 

The demand fer Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of “NA-= 
TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 


HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 








Dec. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL, 
TYPOGRAPHICAL GHANGES 


AND 
MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW TYPE AND IMPROVED QUALITY 
OF PAPER. 


Prospectus for 1872. 

With the Commencemert of the new year, TuE 
Boston JouRNAL appeared in an entirely new suit of 
type, and is now printed on the best quality of news- 
paper. In its mechanical department it challenges 
comparison with any daily paper printed in the coun- 
try, and the excellenee of its typographical appear- 
ance will commend it to all who desire a legibly print- 
ed daily newspaper. 

The high character which it has so long enjoyed as 
a reliable journal, just and independent in its editorial 
criticisms of the topics of the hour; prompt and accu- 
rate in its reports of public meetings and lectures; in- 
dustrious and energetic in its collection of news in all 
parts of Boston, the adjacent cities, and centers of in- 
telligence throughout New England, will be maintain- 
ed. 

Its corps of correspondents--known for their efli- 
ciency and tact in seeking the earliest news and the 
most interesting information—will continue to supply 
its TELEGRAPHIC AND GENERAL CoLuMNs with the 
freshest items of interest, collected at the long estab- 
lished 


JOURNAL NEWS BUREAUS, 


IN WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CONCORD, 
PORTLAND, AUGUSTA, ete., etc., ete. 

The success achieved by Taz JouRNAL has been 
largely owing to its promptness in placing, twice each 
day, before the public of New England, a carefully 
prepared summary of the news ot the preceding 
twenty-four hours, thus affording to the readers of 
THE MORNING JOURNAL, or of Tae EVENING JouR- 
NAL, a thorough knowledge of every event of impor- 
tance that transpires within the circuit of telegraphic 
communication. 

Its various departments are in charge of the most 
competent assistants, who have brought to great ex- 
cellence its Ship News, Financial Record, Dramatic 
and Musical Column, Reports of Courts and Markets, 
Summary of Religious Intelligence, Business Matters 
and Current Notes, with many Specialties which 
are given in no other daily newspaper. 

The Political Columns of Tuz Boston JOURNAL 
during the Presidential Year of 1872 will prove of un- 
usual interest to readers of all shades of opinion. 
While the editorial efforts will be vigorously applied 
to the promotion of the just aims of the Republican 
party, and the renomination of General Grant will be 
advocated with zeal, it will not fail to present faithful 
reports and a true record of all that passes in the 
world of politics. Weshall impartially present every 
phase of politics—Republican and Democratic, Labor 
Reform and Prohibition, and the progress of those 
great social questions, Coéperative Labor and Fe- 
male Suffrage, will receive due consideration. Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, National Finances and the 
Public Debt, the four most important topics which 
are to divide public opinion in the future, will be 
candidly considered. 

The highest compliment ever paid Tue Boson 
JOURNAL was a remark made by a distinguished New 
England statesman, who said: “THERE IS MORE 
READING MATTER THAT WE CANNOT DO WITHOUT, 
AND LESS THAT WE CARE NOTHING ABOUT, IN THE 
Boston JOURNAL, OF ANY PAPER PUBLISHED.” 
With this view, Taz Boston JourNAL is conducted. 
Long and learned disquisitions, prosy homilies and 
tedious dealings with dead issues, find no place in its 
columns. The live interests of to-day, education, the 
extens on of railroad facilities, the promotion of our 
commercial relations, the cause of agriculture, and 
the encouragement of whatever tends to increase hu- 
man happiness and make the world better, wiser and 
more enlightened, epens a sphere of usefulness, which 
by industrious application and enterprise, it seeks 
to fill. 

Subscription Terms. 

THE Boston MORNING JOURNAL or THE EVENING 
JOURNAL $10 per annum; $6 for six months. 

In Boston and vicinity Tax JouRNAL (Morning or 
Evening) is left by regular route carriers, who collect 
monthly or quarterly as may be requested. During 
temporary absence the paper can be discontinued at 
the option of the subscriber, who thus pays only for 
what numbers he receives. ORDERS LEFT AT THE 
JourNAL CountTine Room, No 120 WASHINGTON 
STREET, ARE HANDED PROMPTLY TO THE CARRIERS. 

Boston SEMI-WEEKLY JouRNaL. A carefully 
prepared newspaper, of value to all who wish to hear 
twice each week of passing events. $4 per annum, 
It contains ALL THE NEWS OF THE DAILY issues, mar- 
kets, ship news, etc., etc. 

Boston WEEKLY JOURNAL. This is the popular 


family weekly of New England, being carefully made 


up, with such geveral and miscellaneous matter of an 
interesting character prepared expressly for its col- 
umns. It gives also in a condensed form all the news 
of the week, and thus keeps its readers fully ‘posted 
up.” $2 per annum, 


CLUB RATES. 


We have a scale of club rates for each of the above 
named publications, which can be had, with specimen 
copies, by addressing 


Journal Newspaper Company, 


No. 120 Washington Street, Boston. 

To Apverrisers: The large circulation of Toe 
Boston JouRNAL makes it a cheap and desirable ad- 
vertising medium, whether the aim of the advertiser 
is to attract the attcation of readers in Boston and 
vicinity or the people of New England. 


Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 


Sam.Laycock & sons’ 





ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
| or 
PARLOR SUITS, 
Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c. 
Salesreeoms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St, 
BOSTON. 
Jan.6. Factory---East Cambridge. om 











CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


REED ORGANS, 


Compiled by an Organist who has a pre-eminent 
power of pleasing the public, both by his playing and 
his compositions, Rose quickly into favor on its first 
appearance, and is acknowledged to be a Standaré 
Work of the first rank. ' Price, $2.50. 





Beautiful Song. TRUE HAPPINESS..... Keller. .35 


HAYDN’S METHOD FOR GUITAR. 

A new and improved method, with Progressive 
Studies, Instrumental rieces, and a collection of Pop- 
ular Songs. Price, $3.00. 

A Set of 25 very good, easy Piano pieces for begin- 
ners 


GOLDEN ECHOES.................- Mack, each. 8 
EATON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
CORNET. 


Learn to “blow your own horn,” by studying this 
new and excellent method, full of Theory, Exercises, 
sparkling Melodies, Trios and Variations, with, if you 
please, Piano accompaniment. Price $1.50. 

The above Songs and Pieces, sent, post free, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON, ly 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, . 


BOSTON, MASBS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, H<liand Herrings,&e 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. ‘ tf 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best knoton ana 


most 
FAMILY 
MACHINE, 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 







Th 
ily ma 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It-+has received the HIGH« 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers ere: 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, th hous 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to : 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street. Beeston. 
Mar. 25. yy 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, oRGans, grata 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton oquane: The above cut representa 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly awed rosewood casé, 
Began Ootave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash er 
per oy for one yeaf, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for — 
neon and quality of tone surpassing any no inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and ore 
po 7 ee priacipal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an‘ele- 
gant side-board? Besure and cal) and e: 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Palace of Music Grand Square Piapre Ce. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly . Aug. 5. 

MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 
I rter and dealer_in Decalcomanie, D nie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, vee 
Free Instructions in comanie. Wax flowers, 
Pruit, heey with Ct the —_ im: wees 
on Becaico manie ‘Depot, Bi Wasbington - 7 
‘ay 27. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1872. 











Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Feb. 3, 1872. 








Special Premiums. 


For One new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;"" price 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 


For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 
w For | Premium List see seventh page. 
-_——- 


w Our | Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 


Woman's JOURNAL. 
—_— — _——_ -—_—- — 
Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in the Opera 
House, Columbus, on the 15th and 16th of 
February, 1872. 
As interests of great moment are to be con- 
sidered, as well as the annual election of of- 
ficers, it is to be hoped that there will be a full 
representation of all the societies in the State. 
Able speakers will be present, and we earnest- 
ly solicit the hearty codperation of all who are 
like-minded with us. 
HANNAH M., T. CUTLER, Pres. 
Resecca A. S. JANNEY, Chair. Ex. Com. 
CoLumBus, Jan. 14, 1872. 








PETITIONS. 


The petitions sent out last fall are now com- 
ing in well signed, Those who have them in 
charge should at once attend tothem. Secure 
if possible the name of every man and woman 
in your town, and when the list is full, return 
them to this office. This year, for the first 
time, a suffrage committee has been appointed 
by the Legislature, and we hope for better re- 
sults from our petitions than ever before. Let 
no time, then, be lost. Work in the good hope 
of a desirable result, and all the sooner shall 
we secure what we ask. 











TRAVELS. 
THE HUDSON—VASSAR COLLEGE. 

A week of travel has intervened between 
our Jast sitting in the editorial chair and the 
present time of writing, a week at once of la- 
bor and refreshment. Truly, our journeys 
show us that the earth is the Lord’s, and that 
no imagined center of saintliness has the mo- 
nopoly of his providence. 

From Boston we went to the Hudson River, 
whose grand sweep and mountainous border- 
ing we followed as far as Rhinebeck. In the 
neighboring town of Kingston the parsonage 
of a country clergyman was our refuge, neat, 
trim, and comfortable, with superb outward 
views from the windows, and with correspond- 
ing inward views on the bookshelves, whose 
occupants suggested a liberal culture. Here, 
in the relation of lecturer and audience, we 
encountered an assembly of intelligent and at- 
tentive people. The oldest descent here is 
usually Dutch. The people are rather unde. 
monstrative, but they like good thoughts and 
an occasional hearty laugh. We found to our 
sorrow that no copy of the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL is taken in the place, but we do not pro- 
pose to allow this state of things to endure, 
and have every hope of soon receiving orders 
and subscriptions from that region. 

From Kingston to Poughkeepsie the way 
even of lecturers is not hard. Here we en- 
gage a carriage, there being no cheaper con- 
veyance, and are driven to Vassar College. 
About two miles of rather hilly country inter- 
vene between the town and this classic spot. 
As we drove, we took every extensive build- 
ing, of which there are several, for Vassar. 
But at length we came upon a thick and exten- 
sive hedge of evergreens, bearing here and 
those stern cartels of exclusion for trespassers. 
Such warnings usually suggest a little self-ex- 
amination. The passer-by says: ‘‘Am Ia tres- 
passer or am I not?’’ We had not resolved 
the important question when we drove through 
the handsome gateway of Vassar, and all the 
splendor of the college lay before us. It is 
said to have been designed somewhat after 
the pattern of the Tuileries, and indeed it re- 
minded us remotely of that extensive pile as 
we remember it, before Louis Napoleon had 
doubled i:s dimensions. 

The question of trespass was soon solved 
for us by the arrival of the distinguished per- 
son whose invitation, had led usin this direc- 
tion. Does not Shakspeare’s Romeo say of 
Juliet’s eyes :— 

“Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 


Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres, till they return.” 


Well, this lady is the ambassadress of all the 
stars at the Court of Vassar. She is lodged 
with telescopic honors at the Observatory, 
where, with astronomical apparatus, and a 


able to survey a great deal. 
We are unable to quote the size and extent 


department. The arrangement of the rooms 
is homelike and pleasant. To every study par- 
lor two bedrooms are attached, holding each 
two inmates. We saw many of these little 
suites, which are neatly and tastefully kept, 
the walls and windows being alive with green 
and growing plants. In the long conridors one 
sees occasional groups of students, with order- 
ly manners and happy faces. Our visit was 
in the afternoon, too late to hear recitations, 
but we had many pleasant words with the 
teachers. The Principal, Dr. Raymond, was 
laboring under a temporary indisposition, and 
we did not renew our former slight acquaint- 
ance with him. But the lady whose position 
corresponds to his, Miss Terry, gave us a 
most kind and hospitable reception. We were 
invited to visit every part of the immense es- 
tablishment. The kitchen impressed us much, 
with its great array and apparatus. The 
steward, Mr. Campbell, is an enthusiast in his 
profession, and has made hygienic diet an es- 
pecial study. His flour, his meal, and the va- 
rious provisions of his store-house, were all 
shown and descanted upon with eloquent in- 
terest. In the art gallery we found some pa- 
tient workers, a very beautiful collection of 
casts, a tolerable assortment of pictures, and 


much good. The gymnasium is roomy and 
well ventilated. At tea-time we saw the four 
hundred young ladies come into the hall and 
take their seats. A happier and more whole- 
some looking set of girls we do not remember 
to have seen. 


which is observed at morning and evening 
every day, is quite impressive. It is advised 
that this time be spent in devout meditation, 
but as no rule is enforced in this respect, it 
seems to be as often employed in devout study. 
The chapel exercises were cheerful, and not 
superstitious. And now, as we have nearly 
reached our limits without inferring our les- 
son, what does it all amount to? 

To an evidence of the great desire for supe- 
rior education felt by young women in all 
parts of the United States, and of the great 
need and duty of providing for it. That so 
many are gathered here, from the most vari- 
ous and distant regions, to profit by high pur- 
suits and high company, is a boon to be receiv- 
ed with thankfulness. But, as in the model 
prayer we ask always for our daily bread,so 
even from the door of Vassar we may turn 
away, and ask for something more. 

Ask that the women of every State shall re- 
ceive a like educational provision with its 
men. That the advantages of culture shall 
not be counter-balanced by the sundering of 
home ties; the dreary separation of those 
whom God has joined together. Ask for the 
adoption of a system by which the better ac- 
quaintance with books shall not involve the 
less acquaintance with the world of human- 
kind, not a mutilated half-world of men or 
women, but an integral world of both. Christ, 
in praying for his disciples, said: ‘‘I ask not 
that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil.” The system of Vassar takes our daugh- 
ters out of the world, and some evil, we can- 
not now say what, must surely follow this se- 
clusion. 

While, therefore, we pronounce the name of 
Vassar with gratitude to the good man who 
raised up this refuge, and to the good people 
who administer its affairs, we yet pray Massa- 
chusetts, like a wise mother, to enable her 
daughters to stay at home by providing for 
them there. Liberal education, under the 
most liberal influences, is what we ask for. 
Let not the soul of Nero enter the bosom of 
our glorious State. Let not the women of 
Massachusetts be exposed to the dire alterna- 
tive of intellectual starvation, or divorce from 
the sacred influences of home at a period of 
life in which nothing can take their place. 

J. W. H. 





FOR WOMAN'S SAKE. 

Woman Suffrage is essential alike to the 
highest welfare of man, .of woman and of so- 
ciety. But it is especially needed by woman. 
What good will it do women to vote? We 
answer, First — Women need suffrage as a 
means of education. The one indispensable 
school for man or woman is the school of life. 
Duties and responsibilities are better teachers 
than books. Suffrage is a great mental and 
moral stimulus. 

What is suffrage? It is an authoritative 
expression of individual opinion upon questions 
of public interest. “Only this and nothing 
more.” Therefore it is a perpetual appeal to 
reason, conscience, and self-respect. It lifts 
the voter out of the narrow rut of selfish rou- 
tine. It appeals to patriotism and arouses 
public spirit. 





few sober students,she observes and calculate: 


“T cannot show you my Jupiter to-night,’’ she 
said to me; “‘the sky is toocloudy.’’ The lady 
doctor of Vassar, leading me to her broad win- 
dow, said: “Have you seen my Fishkills?” 
So you see that these ladies are monarchs of 
sll they survey, and from their position are 


of Vassar. It accommodates, almost suffi- 
ciently, more than four hundred pupiis, of 
whom many are included in the preparatory 


an intelligent professor, of whom we hear 


Silent time, a period of twenty minutesf 


lives are so largely spent inside their homes 


responsibilities of citizenship. 
Secondly— Women need sufrage for their own 


ried women as wives, mothers and widows. 
Not merely for the establishment of woman’s 
right to equal pay for equal work. Not only 
to order to open the ponderous doors of Hat- 
vard University and Amberst College, and 
schools of law, medicine and divinity. Not 
alone to suppress those mortal foes of wo- 
man—the brothel, the liquor-saloon, the gam- 
bling-hell, and the bloody butcheries of war. 
But, more than all of these, for the change 
in public sentiment which the recognition 
of woman’s equality will create. For the 
esteem of woman’s intellect and conscience 
which it will imply. For the supremacy of 
right over might, of moral values over physical 
force. For the added respect and regard it 
will bring to every man’s mother, wife, sister 
and daughter. 
Senator Sumner eloquently depicts the cruel 
injustice which grows out of the popular con- 
ception of the negro’s inferiority. But who 
can estimate the far greater sum of injustice 
which grows out of the idea of woman’s in- 
feriority? From the brutal husband who 
beats his wife and starves his family to the 
ambitious millionaire who bequeaths the bulk 
of his fortune to his sons, leaving only a fraction 
of his wealth to his wife and daughters—from 
the Free Masons, who exclude women from 


fessors who exclude them from the recitation- 
room—from the slop-shop that stints the seam- 
stress to the Board of Education that curtails 
the wages of the teacher—men are in an un- 
conscious conspiracy to degrade and defraud 
woman. “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” Woman Suffrage will 
abolish that conspiracy. 
In the days of slavery, abolitionists used 
to collect and publish the sickening details of 
slaveholding atrocity. It is time Woman Suf- 
fragists should chronicle the still more numer- 
ous and shocking consequences of the subjec- 
tion of woman. 
I know a case of horrible cruelty daily per- 
petrated by a husband upon his wife within a 
quarter of a mile of my own home. He vio- 
lates the equal rights of woman with impunity. 
“The Greeks are at our doors.’’ 
Almost every newspaper contains some 
frightful tale of wife murder or some horrible 
story of rape and outrage. Yet just as slave- 
holders were seldom hung for the muréer of a 
slave, so husbands are seldom hung for the 
murder of their wives. As aslave rarely killed 
his master, so now a woman rarely kills a man. 
But when she does, let her beware. When 
Laura Fair is convicted, no Governor will 
dare commute her sentence! 
When woman is a voter she will cease to be 
atrifler. For she will become a citizen with 
a citizen’s responsibilities and a soul above 
gewgaws. She will cease to be a drudge. 
For the whole world of hope and _ possibility 
will open before her. She will cease to be a 
dependant. For the value of her share in the 
world’s work will be recognized and compen- 
sated. 
Disguise it as we will—deny it as we may— 
woman’s disfranchisement means contempt 
for woman’s intellect and disregard of woman’s 
welfare. Woman’s disfranchisement means 
the supremacy of brute force and cunning in 
the home and in the State. Woman Suffrage 
means the supremacy of intellect and affection 
and conscience in all the relations of life. 

a H. B. B. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN PRESENTS. 


Your correspondent, Miriam M. Cole, often 
edifies me by her good sense and amuses me 
with her scintillations of wit. In her article 
on the “Taxes” imposed upon us by society, 
she manifests her usual liveliness and practical 
wisdom. For years, I have been privately pro- 
testing against the modern accumulation of 
Wooden Weddings, and Tin Weddings, and 
Crystal Weddings, and Silver Weddings, and 
Golden Weddings, and Diamond Weddings. 
Not only do these frequent occasions levy an 
onerous tax on individuals who have even a 
moderate number of relatives and friends, but 
the moral influence is injurious to society. 

Golden Weddings in Sweden, as described 
by Frederika Bremer, and as observed in that 
country and in Germany, originated in a sa- 
ered and tender feeling toward aged ancestors, 
and were beautiful because they were sincere, 
spontaneous, and simple. Only near relatives 
and a few very intimate friends gathered at 
the house of the old couple, and they went of 
their own accord; carrying such simple offer- 
ings as a bouquet, a garland, a flowering plant, 
a basket of fruit, and perchance some written 
or printed verses wreathed with floral orna- 
ments. But, with us, these occasions have be- 
come so multiplied as to be divested of all sa- 
cred and touching associations, and have de- 
generated into mere opportunities for begging 
and traffic. People are invited to go, with the 








No class of human beings need this peculiar 





expectation that they will pay a tax for going; 


stimulus so much as women, because their 


What women need for physical health is ex- 
ercise in the open air; what ‘hey need for men- 
tal health is an added interest in the world 
out of doors, a wider circle cf ideas, the larger 


protection. Not merely for the repeal of un- 
just laws which, in every State, oppress mar- 


the lodges, to the college trustees and pro- 


of either going with a present in their hands. 


the invitation. 


it is fashionable. 


according to the sentiment they express. 
When families receive their customary New 
Year’s presents, if any expectations are disap- 
pointed, the dissatisfied feeling is usually indi- 
cated merely by blank looks; but not unfre- 
quently some irrepressible juvenile, not yet 


feeling, will honestly burst out with the’ re- 
mark, “The present I gave her last year cost 
twice as much as the one she has sent to me.” 
I have observed brides who unconsciously 
betrayed a similar feeling. Traffic! traffic! 
The trail of that serpent is over all our flow- 
ers! Not for love, not for friendship, not for 
use, not even for intrinsic beauty, do we value 
gifts, but for the money they cost. The ex- 
tremest manifestation of this spirit which 
has come to my notice is news of the forma- 
tion of a Society of Girls, who pledge them- 
selves not to marry any lover unless his be- 
trothal ring is a diamond. The custom of ex- 
hibiting bridal gifts is French in its origin, 
and French in its character; a mere game of 
vanity and greed. Its influence is to sap the 
foundations of domestic virtue and domestic 
happiness ; for it tends to make women selfish 
in their habits and extravagant in their re- 
quirements, and thus inevitably produces pil- 
fering, swindling and forgery amongmen. We 
should be shocked, if we could arrive at any- 
thing like accurate statistics concerning the 
amount of vice and crime, among both men 
and women, that is fairly traceable to extrava- 
gant habits in dress and living. 
And, alas, we have so infected childhood 
with our corrupting conventionalities, that 
genuine children may be considered a lost spe- 
cies in thiscountry. The natural little beings, 
whose unconscious grace and exuberant glee 
were so captivating, have vanished from the 
arena of what we call our high civilization; 
and in their stead we have artificial little la- 
dies and gentlemen, not attired with the sim- 
plicity so appropriate to their years, and so 
tasteful in itself, but dressed up with trim- 
mings and furbelows, like Jackos at a fair. 
The presents that are given them are so ex- 
pensive, that they become incapable of childish 
surprise, with its fullness of enjoyment; and 
the novelty of things is exhausted for them 
before they fairly enter into the pleasures of 
life. Often, when I have indulged the pleas- 
ant anticipation of making some little person 
happy with a present that cost one or two dol- 
lars, I have been disappuinted to see the pretty 
offering laid aside with indifference, among a 
heap of books and toys, each ot which cost 
ten or fifteen dollars. How absurd to give 
such costly playthings to children three or four 
years old! They do not extract more amuse- 
ment from them than I did at their age from 
the story of Jack Horner, with wood-cuts ; and 
the influence of such early habits of extraya- 
gance extends far into their future, weakening 
their characters, while it increases their temp- 
tations. L. MARIA CHILD. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 


The most important event of the past week, 
so far as Wuman Suffrage is concerned, was 
the presentation to the House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Benjamin F. Butler of a petition, 
signed by 35,000 women of America, asking 
Congress to pass a declaratory law assuring 
woman’s right to vote as a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States under the guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution. Mr. Butler supported the peti- 
tion in.an able speech, and moved its refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
proceedings were as follows :— 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, having, out of 
the regular order, obtained permission to pre- 
sent a petition, said that in the discharge of a 
duty he presented a petition for a declaratory 
law to assure the right of suffrage to the wo- 
men citizens of the United States. These la- 
dies believe that they are citizens, and, as such 
citizens, they demand the right to vote. This 
petition only desired to bring to the attention 
of Congress the necessity for a declaratory law 
toenable them to vote. Their claim is, first, 
as to the right, and second, as to the expedien- 
ey of the matter. They insist that what is their 
right ought to be secured to them by law. | At 
this point members began to gather around 
Mr. Butler’s seat, but other members could not 
hear, and Mr. Butler suspended his remarks 
until all members were seated.| Resuming, 
Mr. Butler said the women insisted that it was 
expedient in the representatives of the people 
to pass a declaratory act which accorded the 
right of suffrage to the mothers of the land, who 
are forming the characters of all citizens by in- 
structing them in childhood, giving direction 
to the thoughts which shall hereatter govern 
this land. They claim that they have a right 
to a voice in making the laws which are to 
govern them, and that this voice will give them 
freedom of action and enable them to cultivate 
the thoughts that are to prevail in the gov- 
ernment in days to come. This was not the 





and they are placed in the unpleasant dilemma 


- | or being suspected of meanness if they decline 
Under this pressure, many 
become victimized, who feel no real interest in 
the anniversaries they are summoned to cele- 
brate ; and they indemnify themselves by send- 
ing out similar invitations in their turn; and 
so these present-catching traps are spread out 
everywhere, The beautiful filial sentiment in 
which the custom originated is desecrated and 
lost; and in lieu thereof we have a mutual 
system of begging, which is shameless because 


And the evil is increased by the prevalence 


of extravagant ideas, which invest gifts with 
value according to the money they cost, not 


completely drilled to the polite suppression of 


, | or to argue the question, but the fact that thir- 
ty-five thousand of the women of America, 
from almost every State of the Union; from 
every class and condition of society; the high- 
est and most refined, the humblest and the 
lowest, are here represented, makes this a ques- 
tion not to be ignored. They ask that what 
they consider the greatest right of American 
citizens,and which men claim to be an inalien- 
able right, shall be granted to them. 

The unanimity with which the women come 
here in that political organization makes this 
movement partake almost of spontaneity. 
More petitions are coming here at the rate of 
five hundred a day, and the fact that ten thou- 
sand more petitions are on the road from Cali- 
fornia shows that this matter calls for fullest 
action on the part of the representatives of 
the people. And these women are not to be 
told that this is an innovation or a new thing. 
In the parent State from which we come, a wo- 
man sits at the head of affairs, and her exam- 
ple proves that women may be safely trusted 
with the ballot. He wanted these petitions to 
take the same course that perf vacate peti- 
tions took in years gone by. That was a re- 
form urged only by petition, and there were 
hardly any of these single petitions that rose 
to the number and dignity of the one he now 
presented. As it was with the anti-slavery 
reform, so it would be with this. So sure as 
the sun would rise from day to day, so sure 
would suffrage be granted to the women of the 
United States. In conclusion, Mr. Butler pre- 
sented an immense roll, and asked that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. He hoped the Clerk would spread 
out the roll to let the House see how long it 


was. 

Mr. Eldridge—‘Let us have it read.” 

Mr. Garfield—‘‘The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts wanted it ‘spread,’ not ‘read.’ ” 
The Speaker—‘“‘Does the gentleman demand 
the reading of all the names ?”’ 
Mr. Eldridge replied affirmatively, but sub- 
sequently withdrew the demand. The paper 
was referred as requested. 


That excellent paper, the Washington Daily 
Chronicle, makes the following editorial com- 
ment :— 


“Considerable interest was excited in the 
House yesterday by the presentation, by Gen. 
Butler, of the memorial of thirty-five thousand 
American women asking for the right of suf- 
frage. Gen. Butler accompanied the memorial 
with some pertinent and forcible remarks. The 
memorial was read and appropriately referred. 
This great question will continue to be 
pressed. It is destined to enter largely into 
the discussions in Congress, in State Legisla- 
tures, and before the people. Parties have 
not yet defiued, and may not define, their 
sitions upon it. This may be all the better for 
the question itself and for the country. Some 
people may laugh, as a few did in the House 
yesterday, but the question will not ‘down’ 
at the ‘bidding’ of any one, and will not be 
ridiculed out of the arena. We noticed that 
the House and the audience generally listened 
attentively and seriously to General Butler. 
The women can have no reason to complain 
of the reception which the question has thus 
far met in Congress, ‘ Little by little, as the 
acorn said. There are ripples that indicate 
the rising breeze. No great reform was ever 
successful in a day or a year. Male suffrage 
has had its struggles also. It ascended slowly 
to the solid plane which it now occupies. At 
length all men in this country vote. That was 
a great stride. It was a new thing under the 
sun. We have it, and we cease to be surpris- 
ed at it. We hardly speak of it now as a re- 
form. We rather regard it as having occurred 
as a matter of course. It will be so with this 
question. The mothers of the land, when they 
speak, as they will speak in the fullness of time, 
will be heard and heeded. Their voice will be 
more potent than all other voices. Nearly ev- 
ery one says it is right that women should vote 
if they wish to. That admission settles the 
question. No great right, which belongs to 
any portion of the people of this nation, can go 
unrecognized for a series of years. Time, pa- 
tience and earnest endeavor on the part of 
the advocates of this reform are all that is nec- 
essary to crown it with success.”’ 


The significance of this petition of 35,000 cit- 
izens for a declaratory act is increased by the 
fact that a large majority of the Woman Suf- 
fragists of the United States have declined to 
participate in it, because they doubt or disbe- 
lieve the validity of the legal points on which 
the petition is based, and are unwilling to place 
their demand for suffrage upon any special 
construction of the Federal Constitution. If 
only one wing of the suffragists can obtain 35,- 
000 signatures, it is safe to say that three times 
that number of signers could be obtained 
for Senator Wilson’s proposition of suffrage in 
the Territories and for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment enfranchising woman. H. B. B. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


We publish to-day a condensed summary of 
the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
The attendance was large; the speakers ear- 
nest and impressive. Next week we hope to 
publish several of the addresses entire. 


Secretary Robeson is going to put in prac- 
tice the civil service reform in his department. 


Mrs. Wharton, who has been on trial for 
poisoning in Maryland, was acquitted on the 
24th inst. She was afterwards admitted to 
bail in $5000, upon another indictment of a 
similar character. 


Ten impecunious students of the State Col- 
lege of California have formed themselves into 
a club and hired a Chinaman, by which means 
their board and washing costs each of them 


but fifteen dollars a month. 


American ideas are penetrating the Orient, 


The American College in Constantinople is 
now attended by one hundred and eighty-four 


students. 
public-spirited merchant of New York, who 


las invested in it the accumulations of a life- 


This institution is founded by a 
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A minister of Scotland, living near Largo, 
recently refused to baptise the child of a man 
gho sold milk on Sunday. If it were notlaw- 
ful to procure and use milk on Sunday as well 
son week-days, probably cows would produce 
a double quantity on Saturday, and none on 
sunday, after the fashion of the manna in the 


wilderness. 


The North Brookfield library association has 
raised one thousand dollars and is preparing 
to purchase a public library. It is understood 
that the association has in contemplation the 
purchase of what is known there as the Ayres 
library, a private collection of about two thou- 
sand volumes. We wish every other town in 
the United States would do likewise. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Web- 
ster, Mass., last week held a meeting at the 
house of Mr. John Flint to discuss the topics of 
thesociety. After the discussion, their hostess 
treated them to a pie, which was six feet and 
nine inches in circumference. After a very 
pleasant evening, they voted to meet again 
next week. So the good cause finds its way. 


The world is becoming cosmopolitan. On 
the 28th of December last an International 
Telegraph Conference was held at Rome. 
Seventeen telegraph companies and most of 
the governments of the world, including Ja- 

and Persia, sent delegates. On an invita- 
tion from the Italian government, Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field was present, representing the New 
York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company. 


The annual exhibition of the pupils of the 
Blind Asylum took place at the State House 
last week. More than one hundred pupils be- 
longing to the school were present, and gave 
convincing proof that the blind can be taught 
the common branches of knowledge, and can 
thereby be made happy and useful. This 
pioneer school was opened forty years ago, 
and now there are twenty-five similar schools 
in the United States, having over two thousand 
pupils. 


Frederick Douglass, who passed through St. 
Louis recently, on his way to Greenville, 
Ill., registered his name at the Planter’s 
House, but was denied the privilege of din- 
ing there. If anything were needed to show 
the wisdom and justice of Mr. Sumner’s Civil 
Rights bill, this single incident would suffice. 
In this connection, we rejoice to see that the 
bill to admit negroes as witnesses in State 
courts has just passed both branches of the 
Kentucky Legislature. 


The Senate Judiciary have reported on the 
memorials claiming the. right of women to 
vote under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, and say 
that the Committee are unanimously of the 
opinion that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments do not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon women. It now remains to be 
seen what will be the report of the House 
Judiciary Committee, to whom the petition 
of 35,000 women, presented by Gen. Butler, 
has just been referred. 


A deputation from the London Anti-Slave- 
Trade Society waited on Earl Granville and 
made representations in regard to Spain’s non- 
observance of the treaty for the suppression 
of the slave traffic: Lord Granville, in reply, 
said it was indubitable that Spain had infring- 
ed the treaty; but the matter was too delicate 
for the interference of England at the present 
time, Spain having an insurrection on her 
hands. The British Minister at Madrid was 
doing his utmost to secure observance of all 
treaty obligations. His Lordship, in. conclu- 
sion, said he would consult with his colleagues 
before taking steps or pronouncing opinion as 
to the conduct of Spain. 


Railroad trains have been running for more 
than eighteen months from Scutari, just oppo- 
site Constantinople, into Asia Minor, by 
which one might visit the Seven Churches 
with an excursion ticket, and picnic amid the 
ruins of the temple of Ephesus. Tom Moore, 
in his amusing “Rhymes on the Road,” la- 
ments less sentimentally than Wordsworth 
the extension of the facilities of travel by 
steam, and describes the irruption of cockneys 
into the East as taking all the poetry out of 
the pilgrimage. ‘‘Young ladies with pink par- 
asols” are represented as “gliding among the 
Pyramids,’ and the poet looks forward to the 
time when we shall encounter 


“Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the Wall of China.” 


The Republicans of Connecticut, in State 
Convention assembled, declare as follows :— 


The Republican party has... . established 
equal rights, perfected the national Constitu- 
os, and justified the Declaration of Indepen- 

elce, 


A poor crazy woman, listening to an exag- 
Serated account of the wonders of railroad lo- 
Comotion, calmly responded, “Susan, you 
know you lie.” Being ourselves a Republican 
and of sound mind, politeness forbids our giv- 
ing the Republican State Convention the lie, 
but we respectfully remind these gentlemen 
that one half of the citizens of the United 
States, in violation of the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, are still taxed without representa- 





tion and governed without consent. Republi- 
cans of Connecticut—we demand equal rights 
for woman. 


The Liberal Christian copies from the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette an- illiberal and unchristian 
comment on the “last Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention at Washington,” which begins as fol- 
lows :— 

The Convention of notorious women that 
has been in session here two days has presented 
the spectacle of all wings of the movement 
blended into one, the resultant being the low- 
est of all, &c., &c. 

Whatever may have been the merits or de- 
merits of that Convention, the truth concern- 
ing it cannot be learned from a writer who be- 
gins by such a misstatement. “Et uno disce 
omnes.’ The Convention was not that of all 
wings of the Woman Suffrage movement. Not 
a single member of the AMERICAN WOMAN 
SuFFRAGE AssocrATIon or of its thirteen 
auxiliary State societies participated in it. It 
was no more arepresentative of the movement 
than is the Toledo Indezf of Unitarianism. 
Will the Liberal Christian correct the mis- 
statement ? 


Savings banks have hitherto been chartered 
in Massachusetts with a most,culpable disre- 
gard of the safety of their depositors. . There 
is no sufficient guarantee of the solvency of 
these institutions and no security against fraud 
or folly in their management. We hope that 
a general law will be enacted, requiring, in 
every case, the subscription of a paid-up capi- 
tal, and subjecting these institutions to period- 
ical examination. In behalf of the women of 
the Commonwealth whose savings are now 
in jeopardy for the benefit of men who have 
given no adequate security, we demand a rad- 
ical change in the whole system. If itis not 
speedily made, widespread financial disaster 
and ruin will sooner or later overwhelm the 
working-women of the Commonwealth. 


The Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men has at present forty-nine scholars, twen- 
ty-six of whom are poor girls, who pay no tu- 
ition at all, and of the others many are able to 
pay but asmallsum. It is therefore not now 
self-supporting. The considerable donations 
which the institution has received from vari- 
ous sources have gone to the purchase of 
buildings and the expensive collection of mod- 
els, casts, etc., necessary to its efficiency. 
Unless it can be endowed by either public or 
private charity, or appended, as is now propos- 
ed, to the public school system of the city, its 
end is near at hand, and the facilities it offers 
for art education must be lost entirely to the 
city. An amendment to the public school ap- 
propriation bill is before the City Council, 
giving $5000 to the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women, in return for a transfer of 
that institution, with all its valuable property, 
to the city. We hope it will be adopted. 


A correspondence has taken place between 
the government of Santiago de Cuba and the 
French Consul, relative to the escape of a gen- 
tleman named Figueras and several negro 
slaves to Jamaica on a French steamer. The 
Spanish Consul at Kingston has been instruct- 
ed to procure from the government of Jamai- 
ca the return of Figueras and the negroes, and 
in the probable case of the request not being 
complied with, it will close the ports of the 
island to the French steamers. The idea of 
reclaiming political prisoners and three slaves 
from the British government is absurd. The 
general impression prevails among intelligent 
merciiants that the threat to cluse the port is 
mere bluster, and that its execution is impos- 
sible. The cruelty of the Spaniards and their 
persistent support of slavery and the slave 
trade in Cuba make a recognition of the Cu- 
bans as belligerents the duty of every civilized 
nation. This, and the annexation of Santo 
Domingo, would speedily result in cor ferring 
peace and independence upon Cuba. 


A ludicrous accident occurred on a San Fran- 
cisco horse-railroad recently. An elderly and 
very portly lady-passenger signalled for the car 
to stop at a certain street, but of course the 
rear platform went a little beyond the dry 
crossing, and as a consequence the step was 
just over the mud, which was very deep. The 
old lady growled a great deal, and the conduc- 
tor stepped off the car and offered his hands 
to guide her to the crossing, when, forgetting 
her exceeding weight, she sank bodily into his 
outstretched arms, and, as a consequence, the 
conductor sat quietly down in the mud and 
the passenger fell over his head. He swore 
and she stormed, and the other passengers 
laughed, but being behind time the conductor 
was obliged to go on his way, leaving the old 
lady trying to wipe the mud off her clothes 
with a seven-inch square handkerchief, indig- 
nantly vowing revenge against the railroad 
company and all conductors. The moral of 
which trifling incident is sufficiently obvious. 
It is well for women to be self-supporting. 


Harper’s Wi eekly says that the death of Mr. 
Joseph Gillott, the celebrated manufacturer 
of steel pens, fitly recalls the brilliant passage 
in Bulwer’s ‘‘Richelieu,’’ “The pen is mightier 
than the sword.’ “Take away the sword: 
states may be saved without it.’ He com- 
menced work in a garret fifty years ago. He 





dies a millionaire, respected because he has 
won the title of an honorable mechanic and 
man of business, esteemed for the invention 
of an instrument for writing that has carried 
his name into every nook and corner of the 
world. The total number of steel pens annu- 
ally made in Birmingham is over 1 000,000,000. 
The gold pen was first manufactured in this 
country. Levi Brown, a watchmaker of De- 
troit, commenced it in 1835, but did not meet 
with much success until 1840, when he remov- 
ed to] New York. At first, the pens were cut 
with scissors into shape from a thin, flat strip 
of gold. In 1844 a machine for their manu- 
facture was. invented by Mr. John Rendell, 
which has since undergone many improve- 
ments, and by which all gold pens are now 
manufactured. 


The Bishop of Chichester, who died mauy 
generations ago, and whose castle and grounds 
and splendid library and paintings have all 
vanished “in the dark backward and abysm of 
time,” deserves to live forever in his tender 
and touching lines on the death of his wife. 
Undying love aud utter bereavement can have 
no better memorial. She preceded him to the 
grave only two or three years. 


“Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted: 
My last ‘Good Night’; thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake; 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves, and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
“Stay for me there; I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale; 
And think not much of my delay, 
I am already on the way; 
And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make or sorrows breed. 
Each minute is a short degree, 
And every hour a step toward thee. 


**At night, when I betake to rest, 
Next morn I rise nearer my west 
Of life, almost by eight hours’ sail, 
Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale.” 


A number of Woman Suffragists with male 
friends met General Butler in the room of the 
Committee of the Judiciary Jan. 24th. Mrs. 
Lockwood, after a brief address, entrusted to 
him a petition signed by 35,000 women, ask- 
ing Congress to pass a declaratory law giving 
the exercise of suffrage. Mr. Butler accepted 
the honor of presenting the petition to the 
House, and said he would not only present 
but advocate the principles involved. The 
right asked for would not be secured next 
week or next year, but would grow as do all 
great reforms, and like the acorn, which be- 
comes a mighty oak, and grows until it over- 
shadows the land. The ballot in the hands of 
women will be sure to come. Many doubt 
whether the women of the country actually 


desire to exercise the elective franchise; but 


the fact that 35,000 had in this one petition 
asked it showed that a large portion are in 
favor of it. He would present the petition be- 
fore him as soon as an opportunity should 
occur. Accordingly on the 25th inst., Mr. But- 
ler presented a petition for Woman Suffrage. 
For this and every other honest effort in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage General Butler de- 
serves and will receive the thanks of the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts. 


Tea being considered as preéminently the 
woman’s beverage, the following particulars 
will interest many of our readers :— 


The Chinaman puts his tea in a cup, pours 
hot water upon it, and drinks the infusion of 
the leaves; he never dreams of spoiling its 
flavor with sugar or cream. The Japanese 
triturates the leaves.before putting them into 
the pot. In Morocco they put green tea, a 
little tansy and a great deal of sugar in a tea- 
pot, and fill up with boiling water. In Bok- 
hara every man carries a small bag of tea 
about with him,a certain quantity of which he 
hands over to the booth-keeper he patronizes, 
who concvets the beverage for him. The 
Bokhriote finds it as difficult to pass a tea-booth 
as our own dram-drinker does to go by a gin- 
palace. His breakfast beverage is schitschaj, 
that is, tea flavored with milk, cream, or mut- 
ton fat, in which bread is soaked. During the 
daytime sugarless green tea is drunk, with 
the accompaniment of cakes of flour, and mut- 
ton suet. It is considered an inexcusable 
breach of manners to cool the hot cup of tea 
with the breath ; but the difficulty is overcome 
by supporting the right elbow in the left hand, 
and giving a circular movement to the cup. 
How long each kind of tea takes to draw is 
calculated to the second; and when the tea- 
pot is emptied, it is passed round among the 
company for each tea-drinker to take up as 
many leaves as can be held between the thumb 
and finger—the leaves being estimated an es- 
pecial dainty. 


A letter from Harriet Martineau appears in 
the London Daily News of Dec. 27th, contra- 
dicting in dignified terms a statement coutain- 
ed in a letter of Lord Brougham’s printed in 
the last volume ofhis autobiography. “It has 
been my practice throughout a long literary 
life,” says this eminent lady, “to let pass with- 
out notice any misstatement in print of my 
personal affairs, for the obvious reason that to 
rectify such mistakes would involve an appar- 
ent acquiescence in whatever was left unan- 
swered, If now, therefore, I object publicly 
to some statements of Lord Brougham’s iu 
the third volume (p. 302) of his Memoirs of 
his Life and Times, it is because | owe the 
duty to others. There are several inaccura- 
cies in Lord Brougham’s kindly-intended rep- 
resentation of my ‘case’ to Lord Grey; but all 
that I desire to say is, that my father did not 
fail ‘in the panic’ or otherwise; and that I 
never had the honor of supporting my mother, 
for the simple reason that she did not need it.”’ 
Another fact should be borne in mind. The 
reader of Lord Brougham’s autobiography 
might suppose that Miss Martineau accepted 
the government pension which he was so anx- 





ious she should receive; but she resolutely 
refused every proffer of the kind. Lord Grey, 


too; I no like the woman have money.” “But 
don’t your wife have money?” I asked, (for he 


Lord Durham and Lord Melbourne pressed it | had before told me how many donkeys he 
upon her, but she peremptorily refused to | owned, and that he had two good houses in 


jeopard her political independence. Lord 
Brougham was very angry about this. It was 
an example which he was inclined to fol- 
ow. 


Last Friday week was the anniversary of 
the birthday of Robert E, Lee, and from every 
Southern city and bamlet come accounts of 
celebrations inits honor. At Lexington, Va, 
a former Confederate General thus ‘‘fired the 
Southern heart” :— 


They tell us to forget dead issues, Can true 
issues ever be dead? We do believe that a 
people who forget their traditions are unwor- 
thy of the name of freemen. Ladies, 1 have 
Saith in you to instil into the rising generation 
the memories of the past. Upon you, young 
friends, who are here in these walls preparing 
for life, rests the hope of your country. You 
have the example of Lee and Jackson more 
immediately before you; profit by them. Com- 
rades, who on many fields have followed the 
a captain, I need not tell you to be true. 

f any be renegades, let them go with the 
brand of infamy upon them. We have a sa- 
cred duty to perform—the tomb of Lee must 
be cared for; a monument to him must be 
erected at the Confederate capital. We will 
do it, and show to the world that we loved 
and honored him in life, we are true in death, 
and not unworthy to have been the followers 
of Robert E. Lee. 


It is amusing to see how Northerners and 
Southerners alike appeal to the patriotism of 
women, while they deny them any authorita- 
tive expression of political opinion. “Ladies, 
I have faith in you.’ Show it, General, by 
advocating Woman Suffrage. 


The National Education Bill is now before 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Parker 
of Mississippi, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, stated last week, that 
he was in correspondence with almost every 
prominent educator in the country, aid they 
were unanimous in looking toward the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands for the purpose of 
stimulating and advancing the education of 
the people. Every prominent leader in the 
Labor question was equally unanimous in the 
same direction. The laboring men of the 
country claimed that the public lands were 
theirs, from the fact that four-fifths of the peo- 
ple were laboring men and women, and that 
the government was based on the will of the 
majority. He represented simply their wishes 
and their wants. They claimed that not only 
was the land theirs, but the proceeds of the 
land They demanded such disposition of the 
public lands as would cause them to inure to 
their benefit through the education of their 
children. The bill did not propose to super- 
sede the common-school system now existing 
in the States, but rather to strengthen that 
system. Mr. McIntyre argued that the ques- 
tion of education be left to the State. Mr. 
Storms opposed the bill as unconstitutional. 
Mr. Parker also opposed it. The bill went 
over. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell of Chicago, the accom- 
plished editor of the Legal News, whose ex- 
clusion from the legal profession by the courts 
of Illinois is now under consideration in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has 
achieved another triumph. Her paper is 
named as the medium of publication for the 
laws of Congress. This deserved tribute to 
the singular accuracy and fidelity of the Legal 
News not only pays a fair remuneration, but 
adds to the reputation of the paper, and will 
undoubtedly increase its subscription list. We 
rejoice in this new recognition of woman's fit- 
ness for public trusts. But what a humiliat- 
ing inconsistency is here! A citizen of the 
United States denied a vote because she is a 
woman. Denied admittance to the legal pro- 
fession, for which she has qualified herself by 
years of assiduous study. Denied the right 
to support herself by the practice of law. 
And yet recognized as capable of publishing 
from week to week a record of State and na- 
tional legislation so faithfully accurate as to 
be accepted by courts and lawyers as ap au- 
thority. The continued publication of the 
Legal News is a triumph of perseverance over 
obstacles. The great fire destroyed everything 
and left its proprietors almost penniless. But 
they are rich in energy and independence. 
Mrs. Myra Bradwell came on to New York 
and Philadelphia, enlisted the aid of the pub- 
lishers of law books, and obtained new presses 
aod type. Since her return she has been print- 
ing several newspapers besides her own. All 
this she has done since the fire. Truly ‘‘the 
gods help those who help themselves.” 


Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone of Michigan, who is 
travelling in Syria with a party of young 
American ladies, gives the following graphic 


account of the condition of woman in the Ori- | 


ent:— 

There is nothing in all this Eastern country 
that makes me more sick at heart than the 
terrible abuse of animals that I everywhere 
see, except the neglect and abuse of little chil- 
dren, and the most wretched and degraded 
condition of women, who yet cling to their 
shame as their highest glory. “I no like the 
English,” said the sheik, who conducted our 
party out to the pyramids of Sakara in Egypt, 
after he had been telling me about an English 
and American party, with whom he had en- 
camped there fur twenty days, while they were 
making explorations. “Ino like the English.” 
“And why do you not like the English?” L[ask- 
ed. “Why, because the English, he have mon- 
ey, and the woman, his wife, she have money 





| 





Cairo). “No, no,” he answered with a scorn- 
ful laugh, “my wife no have money. I have 
the money.” “But don’t your wife sometimes 
have money, don’t she sometimes go to mar- 
ket and to the bazars to buy things that she 
wants?” “No, no,” he said. more scornfully 
still, “my wife go not out of the house, she 
wear veil, she cover her face to buy what she 
wants.” Pursuing the subject, I asked, “And 
why does your wife wear a veil?”’ “O,’cause 
she shame,” he answered, “My wife is my 
shoe,” is the maxim of marital authority in 
this country; “haven't I a right to kick off m 
shoe or do whatever I please with it?” An 
the great difficulty in doing anything for these 
poor creatures is, that it is the women them- 
selves who are the most opposed to an 
change. And so said the sheik, closing 

his sentences with “My wife is satisfied.” 

So, too, Gov. Washburn is of the opinion 
that a majority of the women of Massachu- 
setts desire no change in the matter of suf- 
frage. Suppose we grant it, this is no argu- 
ment against lifting American women to the 
nobler level of rights and duties which belong 
to them as American citizens. 


The liquor question must eventually be set- 
tled in one of three ways. Either its sale 
must be prohibited as formerly in Maine, or its 
abuse must be treated as a disease and every 
drunkard be promptly incarcerated in an ine- 
briate asylum, or the sellers of liquor must be 
made responsible for all injuries resulting from 
the transaction. Last week we gave our read- 
ers the provisions of the law just passed in II- 
linois, making liquor dealers liable for all 
damages resulting from intemperance. A 
similar law now exists in Michigan. It is 
founded on the principle that the person 
benefited by a transaction should be responsi- 
ble for its results. When, for instance, a man 
becomes drunk with whiskey or brandy, the 
only person who receives the least benefit 
from this “transaction” is the one who sold 
him the liquor. The man himself receives 
no benefit, that is certain. Even the conven- 
ient prescription of a family physician cannot 
prove the advantage of being drunk, however 
valuable a stimulus may be under certain 
circuastances, The drunkard’s wife receives 
no benefit—if indeed she be not obliged to 
content herself with kicks and oaths. His 
children receive no benefit; they are only too 
happy to be out of his reach. Accordingly, 
when a drunken man in Michigan ruins prop- 
erty by violence or fire; when he inflicts 
physical “damage’’ upon the person of a neigh- 
bor or one of his family, the law logically de- 
cides that the only man benefited should 
bear the burden of the incidental injury, and 
the liquor-seller is accordingly called upon to 
pay the costs. It is evident that the profit 
should not be all on one side and the risk of 
loss allon the other. This law has worked 
well, apparently, in Michigan, and the Tem- 
perance Convention in Augusta calls upon the 
Maine Legislature to do the same thing. 


We copy from the Christian Union the fol- 
lowing sensible advice about wills :— 


Unless there are good reasons to the contra- 
ry, the wife should have substantially all the 
property so long as she lives. There al 
ally no reason, if the property is sufficient, 
why the family should not be kept up by 
the wife after the husband’s death just as it 
was before; and the husband should leave 
her, if he can, the same means to be hospitable 
and charitable that he enjoyed and that she 
was accustomed to share. If you give the 
property and the whole of it, absolutely to your 
wife, it will in many cases be the best thing 
youcan do. Your children are hers, and she 
will be just as much interested in providing 
for them as you can be; and if she should sur- 
vive you for ten or tweuty years, she will be 
far better able to judge what is then best than 
youcan now. Circumstances may have chang- 
ed, and if you have found her wise and trust- 
worthy through all your marvied life, you — 4 
trust her to act wisely with reference to 
oa. There may be peculiar and exce) 
tional cases. Your wife may be a second wife 
and not the mother of your children, or you 
may have good reasons for not trusting her 
judgment. You must decide upon such cases 
for yourself; only remember that such cases 
make it the more important that you do not 
die without a will. 


The Webster Times makes the following 
sensible comment on the above :— 


We think one more clause needs to be added 
to the above well and wisely written article, 
namely, that husbands of good, sensible wives 
ought to teach them something about the 
management of business, and keep them pust- 
ed as to what and where their property is; so 
that if a husband is taken away suddenly, the 
wife will know what she has, and not lose any 
of it, and also what to do with it. Tuo often 
women are left with property, and net only 
do not know where it all is, but don’t know 
what to do with it, to get it in a convenient 
shape for their circumstances, and are compel- 
led to take the advice of others, who may ad- 
vise the woman well or ill, and the worst of it 
is, she doesn’t kuow which they are doing, and 
her care and trouble is great. If women were 
not fenced off, by society, from all the business 
of the world, and told to tend the baby, make 
tatting, and mind her own concerns, the case 
would be different when the husband dies and 
she comes to manage his affairs and hoe his 
row, as well as hers. Many a woman suffers 
severely the consequences of this unfair and 
really cruel neglect of her preperation fur the 
contingencies she is liable vo meet. But the 
day is rapidly approaching wheu all. these 
things will be gradually remedied. But don’t 
let any of our readers wait for that day to 
make such reforms io their affairs as this en- 
tire article suggests; if you do you will regret 
it, when the probate business and the settling 
fe of affairs comes, and when it will be too 
ate, 
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Poetry. 


[For the Woman’s JouRNAL.] 
* DIVIDED. 


Soft and white the moonlight Jay, 

On the clover fields and the fragrant hay; 

On the orchard trees and the hedges white, 

And the farm-house, sleeping through the 
night; 

On the banks of roses, white and red, 

On the high well-sweep, and the old mossy 
shed; 

On the tall rail fences, in and out, 

And the meadow brook, as it wound about, 

White and soft, on river and hill; 

White and soft on road and mill. 

Never such moonlight was before, 

Thought the pair at the cottage door. 

Never such love as theirs before, 

Thought the pair at the cottage door. 

He with his form so straight and tall, 

Splendid as Adam before the fall ; 

She with her timid and childish grace, 

And hid in ringlets the rosy face; 

He with the eye so dark and keen, 

Ani the bearing so lofty and serene ; 

She with her coy and tender eyes, 

Blue as the depths of summer skies. 








Tis a scene of parting at the door, 

For a little season, and no more; 

“For soon I shall come to claim my May, 
To gladden the cottage far away ; 

“God keep you, love, from il) and pain, 
And bring us together, soon again.” 
And then, such tears as ever have flowed 
Since the test of parting was bestowed. 


' But nothing noted the moonlight still, 


Resting on river and road and hill. 


Twice ten times had the full red moon 
Shone o’er the fragrant fields of June. 


Twice ten times had the autumn rains 


_ Spent their dashings against the panes. 


Twice ten times, December snows 
Wrapped the land in their white repose. 
And still the maiden, as of yore, 

Went out and in at the cottage door ; 

Still she walked in her quiet ways, 

And added the weary days to days; 

Still she opened her eyes at dawn, 

With the thought of the lover who had gone,— 
Gone that eve from the cottage door, 

For a little season, and no more; 
Still, when she knelt at night to pray, 

She plead for the lover far away ; 

Still she saw, in her deepest dream, 

His dark eyes glow with the old love-beam ; 
Still she heard in each evening breeze, 

His low voice whisper among the trees; 
Still in her heart his image kept, 

Both when she wakened and when she slept; 
Still watched at evening adown the lane, 
And dreamed that her lover would come again. 
A maid no longer now, nor fair, 

But a weary woman with work-day air. 
And all the friends of her youth had fled, 
Some were married and sonie were dead. 
And no old faces blessed her gaze, 

Out and in on her weary ways. 

And no kind voices whispered low, 

In the hush of eve, of the long ago. 

And no kind hand, with a warm caress, 
E’er greeted her with its power to bless. 

No one whispered, ‘‘Once you were fair, 
With your bonny eyes and sunny hair; 
“That I loved you once, I can ne’er forget,” 
And lower still, “‘and I love you yet.” 

But she does each day her wonten task, 
And for other solace has ceased to ask. 

And thus she climbs the rounds of the years, 
And far at the top her reward appears. 
And sure, worse fates than this have been, 
To keep one’s faith so calm and serene, 
Through life’s dull changes, in and out, 
And always to love and never to doubt. 

A happier fate, though dull and poor, 

And never rising from the obscure, 

Than bis she loved, though honor and fame 
Hovered over his path like flame, 

And high ’mid the counsels of the wise, 

He sat, the envy of many eyes. 

For he, when he yielded his manly truth, 
And sacrificed the dream of his youth, 


Though he gained both wealth and high re- | 


nown, 
In the view of his inner soul went down. 
And never after, howe’er he might rise, 
Could regain his value in his own eyes. 
For when he conquered the love of his youth, 
He conquered also his being’s truth ; 
And never thereafter had the power 
To love or to trust as befure that hour. 


Ab! to the stars as they bend from heaven, 

No sadder sight than this can be given; 

And never the moonlight, white and still, 

Can fail on a heart more heavy and chill 

Than that of a man who carries about, 

For his only comrade, the demon avubt. 
Hattie TyNG GRISWOLD. 


Sliscellany. 


STORY OF AN INKSTAND, 
With the Inkstand Left Out. 








“That inkstand? Yes, it has a history. I 
may as well tell it to you now as any other 
time, I suppose. You ought to be called the 
Great American History Extractor, or Ro- 
mance Extractor; for if there isa particle of 
romance in anything or anybody in a place 
where you happen to be, you are sure to scent 
it out.” 

Mag Hastings was indeed an indefatigable 
romance-hunter. She was always looking for 
situations where the romantic predominated. 
She would have succeeded as a dramatist, 
without a doubt. She was apparently as hap- 
py as mortal could be on the morning in ques- 
tion, nestled in the depths of my scarlet 
lounge, perfectly certain that she looked pic- 
turesque in her dark green street suit, relieved 
by the daintiest linen. 

“Come here, pet!” said she; and a bunch of 
white wool, with a blue ribbon tied at one end 
of it, marking a spot where in a dog a neck 
would be, trotted mysteriously toward her. 
What propelling power there could be in the 
shaggy thing was a wonder I could never get 
over, but somehow it managed to spring into 
Mag’s arms, and then the silence assured me 
that my story was expected. 

The surroundings were favorable for story- 
telling, itis true. The room heavily wainscot- 
ed with dark wood; the cases of books of all 
times and of all varieties; the long windows 
richly draped with scarlet brocade, lined with 
exquisite lace; the thick, soft carpet of mot- 
tled green; the Turkish lounges, the quaint 
chairs, luxuriously upholstered; the bronzes 
on the mantel and in niches and corners— 
bronzes that told old stories of mythology; the 
engravings on the wall; the little gems in oil 
selected for their wonderful coloring—an au- 
tumn scene, a burning ship, a group of Ger- 
man peasants; the glowing fire of sea-coal,and 
the polished hearth and fender—all appealed 
to the love of the beautiful and the pictur- 
esque, while the cold, unceasing rain, the bare, 
gaunt trees, the dripping shrubbery and the 
blanched grass drove the thoughts within for 
solace and amusement. 

The inkstand that Mag Hastings referred to 
was a pretty affair in Swiss carving. It repre- 
sented two little peasants carrying water, the 
buckets suspended from a pole resting in a 
hand of each. Of course the water-pails were 
the ink receptacles, and the pole was the pen- 
rack. It was poetic and reulistic at the same 
time, and as pretty a trifle for alibrary table as 
one would wish to see. 

“The story is a sad one, Mag,” said I. “It 
will give you the blues for the rest of the day.” 

“So much the better,” she answered, with a 
true dramatic love of the horrible—“so much 

the better. I'd like to be stirred up a little. I 
| fear I’m too comfortable. A little dash of im- 
aginative sorrow is ne2ded to relieve this per- 
fect enjoyment. A little shade throws ont the 
good points of anything, yon know. Isn't it 
so, pet ?”’ and she pinched the little appendage 
dignified by the name of tail till a sharp yelp 
| came out of the soft white mass in her arms. 
“There, I told you so, pet; now you'll know 
what true repose is.” 
| JTshould scold you, Mag,” said T, “if it were 
the least use in the world. But you are incor- 
rigible; so I will goon. Time will give you 
shadow enough, without doubt.’ 

“When I was in Venice—’’ I commenced. 

“In Venice!’ exclaimed Mag, sitting bolt 
| upright, and giving the little dumpling of a 
poodle a push that brought out a most spiteful 
yelp. 9°? 





‘When were you ever in Venice? 

“Why, you know, Mag, that I was abroad 
more than two years. In fact, I had just re- 
| turned when you and I became acquainted,” I 
| replied, wondering a little at the unusual in- 


| ment of my story. 

“Oh, I knew that,” she replied. ‘But I nev- 
er heard you say anything about Venice;’’ 
again reclining and closing her eyes, as much 
as to say, “Go on. 
| what made me so foolish as to disturb myself 
| for so slight a thing as the mention of a for- 
eign and defunct city.” 


“Well, when I was in Venice—I believe it | 
was the second month of my stay there— | 


Charles came in one day (Charles is my hus- 
| band) from a ‘long tramp about the Palazzo 
Loredan, the Ca’d’Oro—you know which I 
mean—the one built in the sixteenth century, 
in the oriental style, and restored by Made- 
| moiselle Taglioni, the celebrated dancer—”’’ 
{| “Oh, yes,” said Mag, impatiently, “I know 
| all about it. 
born there? haven’t I always lived there? 
| didn’t the Doge of Venice christen me? didn’t 
| Idraw my first breath on the Bridge of Sighs? 
, and wasn’t I one of Mademoiselle Taglioni’s 
| pupils? Go ahead, and tell what Charles said 
| when he came back from his tramp about the 
Ca’ d’Oro. But never mind the architecture ; 
| I'm not building at present.’ 


| had seen Margaret in many strange moods, | 


but never felt her to be so utterly incorrigible 
as upon this occasion. However, I resumed 
' without appearing to remark it. 


I am at a less to conceive | 


Haven't I been there? wasn't I | 


“Charles came in, and said, hastily, ‘Nell, 
tell Pedro to get up a nice lunch just as quick 
ashe can. I have brought an invalid home 
with me, and if I can I shall persuade him to 
remain awhile witlius. Ihave taken a strange 
fancy to the fellow, and should like to have 
him where we could take a little care of him. 
He willcertainly die if somebody doesn’t take 
an interest in him.’ So I hurried around, and 
after a little Pedro and I—”’ 

“Oh, never mind about the lunch!’ inter- 
rupted Mag again, without opening her eyes, 
and with a little tremolo in her voice, which I 
could not understand. ‘Proceed with the 
man! Animals always interest me more than 
food.’’ 

“You would not call Austin Benedict an 
animal if you could see him once,” I replied, 
a little indiguantly, and was about to add that 
I didn’t wish Charles mixed up with that spe- 
cies either, when over went the lap-dog on to 
the lounge, and Mag said, irritably :— 

“T believe that. animal thinks I have noth- 
ing to do but to make my lap into a bed for 
his convenience. Goon, Nell. Austin Bene- 
dict! Austin Benedict is a good name. Ithas 
got the right kind of aring to it. Vill bet my 
new solitaire against three cents that his char- 
acter was as stony as his cognomen, A man 
called Austin Benedict would do what he 
considered to be right, if by so doing it killed 
him and everybody he was acquainted with! 
I wish you would ring for some wine, Nell. I 
ain as cold as death. Don’t get up, though— 
and please go on.” 

“Yes,” [resumed, “you are quite right about 
Mr. Benedict’s character; I believe there is 
something innames. But for all that the fel- 
low was dying for love.”’ 

“4 very interesting case,’’ said Mag, turning 
deathly pale. “Do you know the circum- 
stances?” and then, with the slightest percep- 
tible sneer, added, “A man must be very 
strong to admit such a thing about himself.” 

“Oh,” I answered, “it was a long time before 
we got at the facts in the case; but one day, 
when I sat by him, and we all thonght he 
couldn’t last many hours, he told me the whole 
story.” 

“When you sat by him, and thought he 
couldn't last many hours, he told you the 
whole story!” repeated Mag, in a strange sort 
ofaway. ‘Did he die?” 

“No; he rallied again,’ I answered, almost 
out of breath at Mag’s strange behavior. “It 
seems that he loved with his whole heart and 
soul a very beautiful and much-sought-after 
young lady. She pretended to love him. Her 
parents were opposed to the match; she pro- 
posed to defy her parents. The next news he 
receives comes in the form of a letter from 
her, telling him that she finds she does not care 
for him as she supposed, and asking to be 
freed from her engagement.” 

“He did receive such a letter,did he? Aus- 
tin Benedict did receive such a letter?’ and 
Mag arose from her recumbent position, and 
stood before me, pale as a corpse, but with the 
light of forty avenging angels in her eyes. “I 
never wrote that letter!” she exclaimed, “It 
is a forgery from beginning to end! Nell Har- 
ris, you took care of Austin Benedict in his 
last hours?” And now the proud head of 
Margaret Hastings was buried in my lap. 

“T took care of him when he was ill,” I re- 
plied. 

**And he loved the woman he believed to be 
false to the last?” 

“He loved the woman—”’ 
| “Oh, Nell! Nell! what shall I do? 
| ean I ever live, now that I know he died with 
| that cruel impression of me?” interrupted 
poor Mag, giving me no opportunity to explain 
| 
| 





How 


myself. 

**You took care of him—you made him com- 
fortable—you kissed him when he was dying; 
and I—loved and despised, I—”’ 

It was about time for me to insist upon being 
listened to; so I said, “Stop a minute, Mag, 


darling. I did do ali [ could for Austin Bene- 


i 
i 


for he hasn’t passed away yet, unless he has 
accomplished that feat to-day, and—and—” 

“What in the world is all this?” said 
Charles, who had entered softly with his latch- 
key. 

“Where is Austin?” I asked, in a whisper; 
for Mag was so still I didn’t know but that she 
was dead. 

“Here!” said the dear fellow, bounding for- 
| ward. He stopped suddenly at the sight of the 
| figure at my feet. ‘In the name of the angels! 
| Nell, what is this? and whom have you got 
| there ?”’ 

One little faint cry from Mag, and she wasa 
| dead weight in Austin Benedict’s arms. That 
| Was answer enough. 

Such a day as that was! Between swoons, 
explanations and embraces, my mind got to 
runnivg upon lunatic asylums ; but the sun set 
clear, and my reason remained unobscured. 
| There was a wedding that same evening in the 

same library; and in all the happiness I ever 

witnessed—Charles’ and mine thrown in—I 

know I never saw such perfect, unalloyed joy 

as exists between Mr. and Mrs. Austin Bene- 

dict. Mag didn’t give me time to get to the 
| inkstand, so you must imagine the history of 
| that.—Hurper’s Weekly. 


| —_—<—— 


| There’s rest alone in striving.— Whittier. 


many times; but not when he was dying, Mag; | 
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GRANDMOTHERS’ HOUSES. 


BY MRS. WOOLSON. 

A grandmother, when established in one of 
our modern households and dispensing kind 
favors from her nook by the fireside, may be a 
most comfortable object to look upon and a 
source of delight to all about her; but it is not 
thus that our ideal grandmother exists. In 
the homes of her children, however honored 
and happy she may be, she has lost in a meas- 
ure her dignity and her independence, and 
must obey where she has been wont to direct. 
That she may be living there, it must have 
happened that the little world over which she 
was once supreme has passed away forever. 
All that remains of it are the sweet, sad mem- 
ories that employ her thoughts, whenever the 
ebildish prattle about her is still and the gay- 
eties of the outer world have drawn away for 
an evening the companions of her daily life. 

The grandmother of our fancy lives still in 
the old homestead, and the scepter of its owner- 
ship and dominion has never yet passed from 
her hands. There her children were born, 
and there they grew to manhood and woman- 
hood, departing at length to newer homes, 
while she remains the guardian of this, cherish- 
ing every relic of the past, and ready to wel- 
come back to the old nest any of her brood 
who may choose at any time to return. You 
may find her house in any of our older New 
England towns: a square, roomy mansion, 
two stories in hight and of substantial build, 
set high upon a swell of rising ground, with a 
fenced flower garden, or a slope of worn grass 
between it and the road. Its broad front 
faces the south. whatever direction the highway 
may take, so that it often seems to be turning 
a cold shoulder to passers-by in some old, in- 
appeasable huff. But this angular attitude 
secures the best of the sunshine, and from 
early morning to late afternoon the bright 
flood pours, through tiny window-panes upon 
the yellow paint of the kitchen floor, and 
across the home-made hit-or-miss carpet that 
adorns the sitting-room. 

Everything about the house, whether within 
or without, savors of the past, and wears a 
charm that no new uphokbtery nor modern 
comforts can give. How fair to our eyes 
looks the ancient garden in summer time, as 
we swing back the little gate and pass up, 
through lines of hollyhocks and snowdrops, to 
the broad stone step before the door! There 
waves a clump of ribbon-grass that has grown 
in the same spot ever since the days when we 
plucked it to trim the hats of our dolls; and 
the small, yellow Scotch roses, the polyanthus 
and London pride, spring as fresh as ever from 
the old shoots. Morning glories, pink and blue, 
climb beside the window blinds, and a venera- 
ble honeysuckle swings its yellow trumpets 
from a post of the old stoop. How many pret- 
ty maidens have broken its sweet sprays to 
stick in their bodices in the days gone by, how 
many playful lovers have offered them.to their 
sweethearts as they were departing from the 
door! And still its gnarled stalks send out 
tender shoots and fragrant blossoms for a new 
generation of visitors, as if the past and pres- 
ent were all alike to them, 

Within, the hall is quiet and forsalen, and 
the tall, straight clock ticking heavily in the 
corner appears the only inhabitant of the still- 
ness, But there are times, even now, when a 
bevy of rosy-faced children make it gay with 
laughter, as they come sliding down the steep, 
polished rail of its winding stairease; and one 
may sometimes hear there still, the soft open- 
ing of chamber doors above, and the rustle of 
ample dresses sweeping down against the 
twisted banisters to the parlor below. Occa- 
sionally at midsummer the traveler glances up 
to behold a group of young faces rising in tiers 
upon the lower stairs, as they sit looking out 
through the open door to the garden, the 
greenery aud the sky, and chatting merrily to- 
gether, but such occurrences are rare. 

For the most part, in the long, still days, it 
is only.grandmother who glides noiselessly up 
and down in her trim, low slippers and scant 
skirts, making sure that the window-blinds are 
closely hasped together, and that no flies ven- 


| ture to pass the fringes of the curtains. 


We know well the interior that will meet 
our gaze when we open the door of the long. 
closed parlor and stand looking in from the 
threshold. It is barely light enough there for 
us to distinguish the pattern of the faded car- 
pet, woven with a border that runs straight 
around the room and bends into no window 
recesses, but we remember it clearly, as we do 
that of the barbarous, large-figured paperinug, 
whose scrolls and garlands wheel about from 
side to side over ashaded ground work of blue. 
By the chimney side, tall steel tongs flash out 
lustrously bright, and the rims of the picture, 
frames gleam in the darkness. In the narrow, 
bevel-edged mirror are reflected the towering 
astral lamp and the family Bible, resting in 
state upon the doubled top of the card-table 
beneath. There is also agreat mahogany din- 


. | dict’s comfort, and have kissed him a good | ing table, heavy and polished, with folded 
| terest she appeared to take in the commence- | 


leaves so broad that they almost hide its carv- 
ed claw-feet. The mantel is long and high, 
and above it hang squares of silk embroidery 
where the crimson petals of the roses and the 
purple lips of the pansies are blanched to one 
sameness of yellowish-white. There, too, ap- 


| pears a small silhouette, upon which our great- 
4 


grandfather’s profile is preserved, cut in solid 
blackness, with the sharp contour of his nose 
and the curling ends of his wig standing forth 
as if outlined by Paul Konewka, and serving 
to portray our respected ancestor as a cadaver- 
ous negro of the blackest dye. A_ stitched 
sainpler on the opposite wall marshals in a 
row the names of all our aunts and uncles, as 
if they were rehearsing for the family tomb- 
stone, and our mother’s name in pale silk is 
signed at the foot, “ztat 16.” That she could 
ever have been sixteen seemed not more won- 
derful to our childish fancy than that, in the 
very face of the marigolds and pinks, the cows 
and the farm-houses around her, she should 
have willfully fashioned such impossible flow- 
ers, animals and dwellings as those which 
meander around its border. A couple of pea- 
cock feathers are stuck above this genealogi- 
cal record, and the same ornaments serve to 
beautify the one remaining picture of the room. 
This represents a tall, white tablet with the 
inscription “To the memory of” visible across 
the top. At the side leans a composed female 
in black attire, holding to her right eye one 
coruer of a voluminous bandkerchief, while 
the other traiis to the ground at her feet. The 
weeping willow, arching close above her head, 
does not touch her with one of its leaves, and 
all its branches grow in a singular manner, 
either to the right or left, and in parallel lines. 
But however faulty those objects might ap- 
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pear as works of art, they are beyond criticisin 
as the products of beloved fingers, and are en- 
shrined in a thousand sweet associations. The 
smooth, speckless carpet, the wrought, faded 
footstools, the high-backed chairs, the antique 
tables and the ornamented walls, make the 
whole room seem to us acherished picture 
which no modern touches could improve. It 
is a realm sacred to family weddings, Vhanks- 
giving dinners and formal gatherings, and is 
never profaned by more familiar merriment. 

In the sitting-100m, on the other side of the 
hall, the furniture is of more recent make, ana 
the cheery sunlight pouring into it falls upon 
pots of bergamot, house-leeks and tea roses on 
a little stand. Here the arm-chairs have feath- 
er cushions, and backs of wooden rods so 
straight and high that they defy chignons and 
panniers to find comfort within them. On 
the walls we may behold a fac-simile of the 
Declaration of Independence, with all the 
specimens of chirography that figure beneath 
it, from John Hancock’s dashing curves to 
Stephen Hopkins’ quavering lines; and beside 
it, perhaps, a map of the United States, depict- 
ing the country west of the Mississippi as a 
blank, unexplored waste, 

In the smaller, less frequented rooms, there 
are rows of glass tumblers set upon the win- 
dow sashes, filled, as we surmise, with luscious 
jeliies, each with its cap of white paper tight- 
ly drawn, and no hint of leathery mould 
crinkling upon the surface within. The pan- 
try door is half open, and there, upon the low- 
er shelves, we behold the stone jars that en- 
shrine grandmother’s preserves, rich, purple- 
hearted damsons, strings of tart barberries, 
and neat little crab apples on their slender 
stems. There, too, are the pickles, such pick- 
les as only grandmother makes, great, globu- 
lar mangoes, that show, when cut open, im- 
prisoned stores of tiny onions, baby cucumbers, 
allspice, mustard seed and horse-radish, al! 
served up within the pulpy rind of a melon, 
and pickled crisp and hard, 

In the kitchen the wide, open fire-place 
holds now a patent cooking stove, which 
projects glumly from its empty recess, but 
we can recall the time when great back-logs 
dozed there in a fervid serenity, while small- 
er sticks broke and crackled before them, 
and high over the flames a line of pots and 
kettles swung from the crane on the long 
benthooks. It was a delight in those days to 
sit near the chimney, before the candles were 
lighted, and see the shine of the great fire 
playing over the burnished tops of the and- 
irons, and converting the tin pans standing in 
the opposite dresser into so many flashing 
suns. And what a glowing cave of iuapproach- 
able heat seemed the brick oven beside it, on 
those Saturday mornings when, with its fieree 
breath singeing our cheeks, we watched long 
shovels bringing out the live coals that were 
bedded within, and then tenderly consigning 
to its swept floor a freight of bean-pots, loaves 
of brown-bread, pan dowdies and mince and 
pumpkin pies. Such a grand baking festival 
in the brick oven takes place there now only 
once a year, when grandmother makes ready 
the Thanksgiving feast for her returning fam- 
ily. But no lack of eatables was ever known 
in her capacious pantry, for the first essential 
to human happiness in the old New England 
mansion is that there should be at all hours 
plenty to eat and to drink.—Boston Journal. 





WHY AMERICAN GIRLS WILL NOT BE HOUSE 
SERVANTS} 


I have thought a great deal on the whys and 
wherefores of this subject. It has always 
seemed to me that, had [ to choose between 
boarding in the places many “working-girls”’ 
are obliged t» b ard in, aid “living out” ina 
neat, pretty house, with chan, wholesome 
food, and a pure atmosphere tu breathe, I 
would not hesitate a moment to choose the 
latter. Now, to begin with, all mistresses are 
not *‘heartless and selfish,’ no more than are 
all servants. I have often been much attach- 
ed to those who have lived with me, and have 
made their womanly joys and sorrows my 
own; and [ have lady friends who do the 
same, ‘To be a “servant,” under such cireum- 
stances, where a girl is thrown upon the world 
for a living, seems to me not so dreadful a 
thing. “But,’’ some may reply, “I must share 
my room and bed with a person [ don’t like.’’ 
Very true; but do not many working-zirls who 
board out have to do this to lessen their ex- 
penses, and with the added disadvantage of 
dirty surroundings and fetid air? “But,” you 
say, “‘we have our freedom after dark.” Aias! 
what that has involved to many a young, un- 
protected girlin a great city, it is not necessa- 
ry for me to tell you. No right-minded mis- 
tress—and there are many such—would be un- 
willing, in addition to your “evening and Sun- 
day out,” occasionally to give you extra priv- 
ilege in this way, aud that without waiting 
for you to beg for it. 

“But to be a servant?” you reply. I reply, 
who isn’t a servant to somebody? Is not the 
teacher to his pupil's parents, who often drive 
him wild with their foolish requests? Is not 
the clergyman to his parish, who sit in judg- 
ment ou his pork barrel and the number of 
his shirts, and allow him no possession of 
any kind undisputed? Wouldn’t Mr. Bonner 
cut off my salary in quick time if [ said that a 
goat was a finer animal than ahorse? Doesn’t 
a iawyer have to spend his life in dodging? 
Are not lecturers tongue-tied, according to the 
latitude and longitude they happen to Jecture 
in? Don’t editorsas well as type-setters have 
to “mind their P’s and Q's”? Are not all la 
dies servants to fashion? Who is a free 
agent, ’dtike to kuow? All the brute crea- 
tion step gingerly lest some bigger beast will 
chew them up. So,if that is the trouble, we 
wou’t talk about being “servants,” because up 
stairs, and down, stairs, and in my lady's 
chamber, we are allin the same tix.—FANNY 
FreRn, in New York Ledger. 

-_——-— 

The process of making Panama hats is as 
follows: ‘The leaves of the Pandamus, or Se- 
ren pine, from which these hats are made, are 
gathered before they unfold, the ribs and 
eoarser veins are removed, and the rest, with- 
out being separated from the base of the leaf, 
is reduced to shreds. After having been put 
in the sun for aday,and tied into a knot, the 
straw is immersed in boiling water until it be- 
comes white. It is then hung up in a shady 
place, and subsequently bleached for two of 
three days, after which the straw is ready for 
use. The plaiting of the straw commences at 
the crown aud finishes at the brim, and is 4 
very troublesome operation. The hats are 
made on a block placed on the knees, and re 
quire to be constantly pressed with the breast 
— Manufacturer and Builder. 
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FROM ROBERE CLLYER. 


ZECTER 


Last week, we spoke of a Chicago mob, most- 
ly composed of foreigners, led by the editor of 
the Stauts Zvitung, which sought to prevent the 
City Council from passing a fire-limits ordi- 
nance. ~ , 

The following letter was addressed to the 
ringleader of the mob by Robert Collyer:— 


The last time I met you was under the lin- 
dens in Heidelberg, on the last Fourth of July. 


I was very glad to see you, as I think you were | 


to see ine, because we had long been fellow- 
citizens, had not seen each other for a good 
while, and then it was the great national holi- 
day over here in our own country. Flags were 
flying for it in the beautiful old city by the 
Neckar, and I hope you remember, as I do, 
how we talked about it proudiy, and wished 
we could be where there was a celebration, to 
hear something of the old story. I well re- 
member, also, how, before I met you, I passed 
a house where the stars and stripes were float- 
ing in the summer air, and took off my hat and 
walked bareheaded, with wet eyes, with my 
heart full of love and reverence for it, because 
I thought it had never seemed so beautiful 
since the old days when our men would bring 
it from the battle-fields all torn and black. 
And after I left you, I me* a harper, and made 
him understand I would give him all that sil- 
yer if he could play Yankee Doodle. What he 
did play*was not very unlike what I wanted. 
He got his reward, and I went away feeling as 
if I had had a celebration all to myself. 

lam not an American citizen by birth, as 
you are not; and I suspect, from our family 
traditions, that my great-grandsire had some- 
thing to do with fighting in the Revolution, 
on what I now believe to have been the wrong 
side, as some of your countrymen did also, per- 
haps with less power of choice. But two and 
twenty years ago come next May,I came to 
this country about as poor a man as one so full 
of concern for poor men as you are would wish 
to see. My whole wealth was a wife, a box of 
forks, and four pounds in money. I had tried 
England until 1 was nearly twenty-seven, and 
came to the conclusion that, if I stayed there, 
I must be a very poor man all my life, must 
work hard for small wages, live from hand to 
mouth, never have a home of my own, see my 
children grow up about me to no better lot; 


_have no voice, so far as I could foresee, in the 


government of my country; and, when I came 
to be an old man, probably go to the poor- 
house, if a kind Providence did not find me a 
home among my children, who could have 
very little to spare. 

I remember that, the first month I worked in 
this country, I earned exactly twice as much 
as in the last month I worked in England. 1 
found, also, for me and mine, the warmest wel- 
come and the kindest consideration, wherever 
I went. 1 had not even dreamed of such gen- 
erosity and kindness as 1 found. That has 
been my experience down to this moment. 
What my fortune has been, you partly know, 
as I partly know of yours. How thankful I am 
for it, you can only know if you feel as I do 
for what has come to your own life. On the 
8th of October,I had a nice home on the North 
Side; it was my own, and I was proud of it; 
and suv proud of my position as an American 
citizen that, when I made aspeech in the Crys- 
tal Palace, last summer, 1 told them I didn’t 
know whether I ought not to feel slighted be- 
cause their queen had not invited my wife to 
tea, seeing we also were sovereigns. My chil- 
dren have got anoble education, at hardly any 
cost to me, in our public schools, and have 
such a prospect before them as they never conld 
have had it I had stayed in the old country. 

Well, sir, since this trouble has risen, of 
which you have been made the leader, these 
things of which I have just spoken have all 
crowded in and prompted me to write this 
word to you, and, through you, to as many of 
your countrymen as will heed me. 

1 presume our experience has been very 
much the same. We all left the old countries 
because it was a hopeless fight against poverty 
and caste. We have all found here better 
wages, equal rights, a good education for our 
children in the common schools, and, thank 
God! many of us, before our great calamity, a 
home we could truly call our own. And, if 
you were one of the ’48 men, as I hope you 
were, you found here protection aud no ques- 
tions asked, when you had to flee for your lib- 
erty or your life. Now we are all homeless 
alike on this North Side, after a fire about the 
cause of which there are many rumors, while I 
think there can be but one opinion about its 
fearful devastation, this namely: that it never 
could have gone so far and wide if our city had 
been built of brick instead of pine, and our 
roofs and cornices of some material calculated 


to resist the spreading it abroad with tenfold | 


fury through the material we have been using. 

The question now is, How shall we rebuild ? 
You have taken the ground that one shall do as 
one did before, if one please. Our city gov- 
ernment, for reasons of the most vital impor- 
tance to our present and future welfare, wants 
us to build so that we shall no more burn down 
again than Montreal will burn down again. 
This government, no matter who are the mem- 
bers of it, isa part of that great whole we have 
fuund of such apriceless worth. 1 cannot help 
the conclusion which you will not deny. IL 
think that the majority of those who made 
that gross assault the other night on our Amer- 
ican usages were, like myself, men who owe 
nearly everything they have in the world to the 
generousdpening America has made for us, and 
the life that transforms all that will truly enter 
into it from a machine toa man, I should be 
very careful, on the ground of a simple grati- 
tude, then, how I went in the teeth of the safe- 
guards to a good government these men and 
their fathers bought and paid for with their 
most precious blood, and how Lsaid much about 
“poor men” where no man can be poor as we 
have known poverty, except by his own mis- 
conduct. And when it comes to be a question, 
like this one now befure us, as to whether we 
shali learn how to build a city that shall be fire- 


proof, as nearly as human foresight and skill | 


can make one, of learn our woful Jesson again 
on the blackboard of ten thousand burni-up 
homes, | say I owe the home itself to the laud 
llive in. ‘The home and all it meaus, one that 
Thad to leave. So this American Common- 
Wealth sball lave its way, on that ground, as to 
whether I shall build of brick or pine, and I 
Will stand the added cost. 

_ I put the thing on this ground, first, because 
it seems to me to be the must sacred. 
side this, l cannot doubt tor one moment that, 
in no long time, if we can build as we should, 
the fire-proof house, be it mansion or cottage, 
will be the cheapest as well as the best. For 





But be- | 


the withdrawal of the best insurance compa- 
nies has already left us little better than a 
horde of defenseless traders at the mercy of 
our worst enemy, while the companies that 
will spring up like mushrooms in their place 
will be sure to abandon us when we need them 
most. When we had our first mass meeting 
on the North Side after the fire, I ventured to 
pledge myself to advise and aid, by all the 
means in my power, any poor man who would 
come to me and let me know his need. I 
meant by that especially any artisan or laborer. 
It has been one of the pleasantest tasks I ever 
had to redeem that pledge as far as I was 
able; but I have done nothing that, in my 
opinion, can begin to be of such worth to 
them as this word of advice will be, if they 
will follow it: That they shall feel as I do, 
how America has done too well by us to de- 
serve this in return at our hands, if we are the 
children she welcomed once to her great 
home. And,if I was still a workingman in- 
deed, as 1 am in sympathy, I would say to my 
fellows: Gentlemen, poor as we are,our posi- 
tion is too high to let us make poverty our plea 
for doing such a thing as this. It might be a 
decent thing to do where the poor man has no 
chance to get along, and must always take an 
inferior position because of his birth and breed- 
ing; but in a land where every honest man is 
a gentleman equal to the best, and in a city 
where the President of the republic worked in 
a leather store, a short time ago, for !ess wages, 
probably, than any good bricklayer or carpen- 
teris now getting, 1 should be careful about 
my place and station. If there is alittle pinch 
of poverty just now, I would not parade it on a 
pole with a lantern about the streets, and get 
aman to make speeches about it, and try to 
force the government of my city into a false 
and dangerous position by my clamor. That 
I would say to my fellow-workmen, in be- 
half of the true place every workingman ought 
to take in the whole life of the country. And 
then I would say, let us never sacrifice a Jast- 
ing security for a very transient advantage. 
We can save enough, if we try, out of our 
wages, to make up the difference in a very few 
menths. Nothing since the fire has given me 
more pain than the talks 1 have had with 
workingmen, who would tell me, sadly, how 
the fruit of many years of toil and saving went 
up on that woful Monday. Some of them can 
never make it up again; they are too old. It 
would never have come on them but for their 
folly and ours in building as we did. Yet not 
more surely are the stars shining down on the 
roof under whick I write than that these 
men’s children will have to face just such a 
calamity as their fathers—God help them!— 
are facing now, if we build as we built before. 
1 am truly yours, 
Rospert CoLiyEr. 


- ———_ — ~ 


A MARRIAGE IN MAINE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—“‘There 
was a weddingtwo we2ks ago Tuesday at Mrs. 
T ’s, at which [wish you could have’ been 
present. Squire —— officiated, and discarded 
the old routine. When the couple presented 
themselves for the marriage ceremony he en- 
quired if they had mutually agreed to take 
each other for husband and wife. On receiv- 
ing their affirmation, he entered on an expla- 
nation of the present position of such parties 
toward one another under Maine laws, em- 
phasizing the fact that the wife stood on terms 
of perfect equality with her husband, that she 
was in no way subject to him more than he to 
her, that what she possessed before marriage, 
remained her own, and that their duties and 
obligations were strictly. mutual. Being a 
man of historical tastes he referred to the 
times (by no means ‘good old days’) when 
the wife was a mere chattel, disposed of with- 
out her consent, and she and all that apper- | 
tained to her became on her marriage the 
property of the husband, contrasting those 
dark days with our own enlightened state. 
After recapitulating these matters to the bri- 
dal pair, he asked if, in view of the facts, 
they still wished to make this contract, and on 
again being answered that ‘We do,’ he pro- 
nounced them husband and wife.” 8, A. Vv. 








HUMOROUS, 
The late aurora borealis was generally red, 
| but not generally understood. 

An opponent of the public school system in- 
sists that if you teach a boy to write he is much 
less likely to make his mark in after life. 

Boswell once asked Johnson if there were 
no possible circumstances under which suicide 
would be justifiable. ‘‘No,” was the reply. 
“Well,” says Boswell, “suppose a man has been 
guilty of fraud that he was certain would be 
found out.” “Why, then,” says Johnson, “in 
that case let him go to some country where he 
is not known; and not to the Devil, where he is 
known.” 

The A. O. M. (all old maids) society of Che- 
shire gave a great ball recently that was quite 
asuccess, The gentlemen guests were taken 
in charge by areception committee of ladies, 
immediately upon reaching the hotel, and were 
escorted to their seats aud there compelled to 
sit and smirk, under penalty of expulsiun, until 











some fair woman provided for them. ‘The du- 
ties of floor managers and of furuishing part- | 
ners at supper were all performed by ladies, as | 
| well as those of seeiug that none of the young 
men went away hungry. Not the least pleas- 
ing feature of the affair was the setulement of 
the bills by the ladies. 

A venerable-looking organ-grinder in San 
Francisco, accompanied by an active little mon- 
key, dressed in red, was patieutly turning out 
his dilapidated melodies for the benelit of a cou- 
ple of servant girls, when he was suddeuly sur- | 
| rounded by a group of school-children, boys and | 

girls, who at once became devoted to the mon- | 
| key. ‘The latver, seeing an apple in the hand 
| of one of the boys, suddenly ceased his gaimbols, | 
| and, snatching the fruit, rau nimbly up a tree 
| justby. ‘The boy cried, and his companions 
laughed, while the Ltalian alternately swore a) | 
| and coaxed the chattering thief, but in vain, 
| until at last the monkey, of his own accord, 
caine swiflly down, and springing in frout of a 
pretty little gir) with long curls, deftly took olf 
his jaunty cap, and, bowiug politely, haude 
her the apple. 
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a SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal given with other Pub- 
lications, 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates, Payment must be made in advance. 


| 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Joarnal...... $9.00 | 
North American Review and Woman's Journal... 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal.... 5.50 
Harper's Moothly and Woman's Journal........ 5.50 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 5.50 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Journal............ 5.50 
Old and New and Woman's Journal............. 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 5.50 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal. ..............00+- 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal....... 5.50 
et Saturday and Woman’s Journal...,....... 5.50 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 5.60 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’!. 5.50 
Godey’s Lady's Book and Woman's Journal..., 4.75 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 





Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal 


The Nursery and Woman's Journal.............. 

The Radical and Woman's Journal.. .......... Y 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 3.50 


The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass, 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thobsands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JournNnAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we Offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 
* For THREE flew cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.’’ 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1X new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “‘Evening,’’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘“The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘“The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER, 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

(a7~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription, 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.59 each. 

Address, Editors Woman's JOURNAL, 

No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut OF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- 
tors, in Bostou, Chicage and St, Louis. 
Jutia Warp Hower, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. HiaGiNson, Editors. 
A. Livermors, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, FANNY Hovy, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 13, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue WomAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -uJividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in Eugland, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, aud edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished frieuds of the cause, The WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are thuse 
who suppose that folly aud extravagauce are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion uf the question. 
Tue Jovenac ts indispensable to those wie would 
craly waderstand the cuaracter of the movemeut aud 
Meadoure lis progiess.—Marper s Weeely. 

aaayae 
TERMS: 

$2.50 a year, invarisviy oa ulvance, Single copy 6 

cents. 





CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending tive subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. : 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tux American News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


ork. 

KATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 ceuts per line, The price 
tor udvertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WoMAN’'s JoURNAL, Boston. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GSL TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
, Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
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TRIAL BEFOR. 








2 PURCHASE! 


THE 


WILLCOX 


& GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 


ITs TWISTED 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 





‘0 





Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mare 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once, 
————— 1» ———— 


Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


“Metross, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 


ion fully would require more space than 


ou have allotted me, 


I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before I knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. 


We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
resident 


with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater fini/its, who cpmes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchén for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; 


it will do anything and everything that is expected to 


be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none ofthese. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for T feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 


over four years, and if I could not replace it 
Yours truly, 





y another, money would not induce me to part with it, 


MARY A. LIVERMORE 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


Qe 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


mnemeee | 





NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING 


MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
«. Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


3 Dec, 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beeston. 
C. W. TURNER. H. R. Cueney. 
June 24. ly 





F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besteon, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 
—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 





+ + 


Ha VU. 
MARK. 






For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefalness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 

349 Washington St. 

Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 


July 2. 6m 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEBYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. | 


Examination of ‘Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of ali kinds 


| of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 


Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENs. 
Jan. 21. tf 


United Piano Makers’ 


(Caartrerep New York, May, 1860,) 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Impreved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall L[ron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and — 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and yo 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


ERED. ZUCHTMANN, 


Nov.4. 238 Washington 8t., Boston. ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. We are determined, oo of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of azine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
GILMORE & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec, 23. 








J. G. LOWERY, 
| Chromos, Engravings, 
| —AND— 
| PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliet Street, ; 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant a) 

The cheapest place in Boston. ly ay 27. 


| Home of Health, 
| 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller's Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
ermanent, received. Turkish and Electrie Baths ia 

» yy MLLER, HAYNES & CO., oo 
' une 10, y 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first session of the second annaal meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was held in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday evening, January 30. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the weather, aboutsix hun- 
dred were in attendance. We give below a 
brief abstract of the proceedings. 

In consequence of the unavoidable absence 
of the President, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
the meeting was called to order by William 
Lloyd Garrison, the senior Vice-President, 
who made the opening address, reviewing 
some of the objections to Woman Suffrage. 
He showed the absurdity of connecting the 
suffrage question with free love. Whatever 
may be the merit or demerit of our present 
laws of marriage or divorce, the women them- 
selves have had nothing whatever to do with 
the passage of those laws, and as is always the 
case with class legislation, those laws were un- 
just and unequal. 

Men are never interrogated as to their views 
on these questions, and it is the height of im- 
pertinence to connect with suffrage what has 
no bearing on the question. When women 
vote, the laws regulating the domestic rela- 
tions will be made just and equal. He mar- 
velled that any honorable man should claim 
suffrage for himself as necessary for his safety, 
and yet deny it to women. It matters not 
whether women want the ballot or not—it is 
their right. Wedo not compel men to vote, 
nor disfranchise those who fail to do so, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next speaker. 
This meeting was a new proof of the unity 
and sympathy of the human family. Under- 
lying all the differences of human beings is a 
Zoolemmanten unity of nature and interest. 
The American is the European in a new coun- 

—the rich man a poor man with riches add- 

—the African a white man scorched by a 
tropical sun. After alluding to the great pro- 

ress made all over the world in works for the 

nefit of humankind, she then, as chairman 
of the association, related the work done dur- 
ing the year. The lecturers in the field had 
made many converts to the cause, and addi- 
tional local associations had been organized ; 
much interest had been manifested in the re- 
cent Bazar, and the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
gained largely in circulation. A plea was 
made for the better education of women. 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,’ it is said, but she who guides 
the infant mau has been muzzled and bound 
in many ways. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone then introduced, as the 
next speaker, Miss Mary F. Eastman, of 
Tewksbury, formerly a distinguished teacher 
at Antioch and Meadville, who has recently 
been lecturing in Massachusetts with great 
acceptance. Miss Eastman spoke of the absur- 
dity of attempting to limit or prescribe the 
sphere of any created being. No one who 

ted an acorn doubted that the oak would 
vllow. No one thought it necessary to take 
precaution to ensure that itshould not become 
avine. But man feared to leave woman to 
unfold her individuality in social and political 
freedom. <A free woman had never yet been 
known even in the sense in which men are 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Providence, 
R. L., said the question before the people to- 
day is, “Shall our system of government be 
made to agree with itstheory? Shall we have 
a republic in fact as itis in theory?” Our 
claim for political rights is based upon no new 
gospel, but upon the very foundations of our 
government, though they had been called glit- 
tering generalities. It had been said that wo- 
men did not know enough to vote, but then it 
might be urged in reply that God made the wo- 
men to mateh the men. The evils of a large 
unrepresented class in our midst were depict- 
ed. ‘The question of prison reform was touch- 
ed upon, and the need of the influence of wo- 
men in the management of public institutions 
was urged. Much has been said about the 
sphere of women, but it has changed much in 
the course of the past ages; it would change 
still more, and for the better, as it ever has 
done. To the objection that women could 
not fight, she said she thanked God that they 
could not, and as she thought of the crimson- 
ed lilies of France she wished it were so with 


en. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell briefly congratulat- 
ed the people of Massachusetts:on the pro- 
gress made bothin the State and in the nation, 
and said that for the.first time our Goveruor 
has recommended that women should vote, 
even though only on one subject. He was 
thankful that he had advanced, though only 
to the level of Iago, who thought woman's 
mission to be to “suckle fools and chronicle 


small beer.” 
WEDNESDAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 

Mr. Garrison occupied the chair. Mr. Gar- 
rison made a few remarks in correction of the 
report of last evening’s meeting in one of the 
morning papers, and then introduced Lucy 
Stone, who gave an account of some of the 
meetings which have been held by agents of 
this Association in Massachusetts, during the 

t year, and of the action of last wiuter’s 
gislature upon matters connected with suf- 
frage. She also described the action of the 
State Conventions of the several parties in re- 
to Woman Suffrage, the Governor’s treat- 
ment of that subject in his message, the re- 
sult of the late Bazar, the increasing subscrip- 
tion list of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and the 
increasing favor shown by the clergy and the 
press to our cause. She went on to describe 
some moral aspects of the Woman Suffrage 
movement, and the confidence rightfully in- 
spired in the hearts of its laborers by the jus- 
tice of their demand. 

On motion of Mr. Blackwell, it was voted, 
that a Business Committee of nine be appoint- 
ed by the chair. ‘Ihe following persons were 
appointed :— 

Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, 
Stephen S. Foster, Lucy Stone, William 5. 
Robinson, Abby K. Fuster, Ada C. Bowles, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, and Julia Ward Howe. 

On motion of Lucy Stone, it was voted to 
appoint a Committee on Finance, as follows :— 

Margaret W. Campbell, E. D. ag pel Mrs. 
Zilpha Spooner, J. W. Berry, Susie Vogl, and 
Anna C. Cheney, with power to add to their 
number. 

Mrs. Abby K. Foster spoke impressively on 
the fact that help given to Woman Suffrage 
was for the public benetit, and thus for the 
benefit of every individual giver. 

Mr. Garrison made some remarks on a pop- 
ular misapprehension in regard to this cause, 
and then introduced Miss Auna C, Garlin, who 





spoke of the evidence abounding in history of 
individual women who have bravely acted for 
themselves in advance of public opinion, and 
went on to show that the appropriate sphere 
of women can appear only after liberty has 
been conceded them to occupy any position to 
which or feel themselves equal. Men are 
expected, in entering upon the business of life, 
to find their proper place, and then to fill it. 
Why should not women be allowed the same 
a go ? 

rs, Campbell spoke briefly in regard to the 
action of the Finance Committee, who then 
proceeded to their work among the audience. 

E. D. Draper, Treasurer of the Association, 
then made his annual report, showing a bal- 
ance of $107.30 in the treasury. On motion, 
this report was accepted. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell made remarks 
on the increasing number of women who show 
an interest in this cause, and spoke of other 
favorable indications of its prominence in pub- 
lic estimation. Our arguments are the old 
ones, and these must continue to be rehearsed 
until the obvious justice of our demand shall 
be conceded, and the demand itself be granted. 

Mr. Garrison referred to the additional force 
given to the claim of women by thé fact that 
they are an actual majority of all the people 
of this State, and went on further to illustrate 
the justice of the demand for Woman Suffrage 

Mrs. Churchill then addressed the audience, 
speaking of the right of women to a voice in 
the employment of the money paid in taxes 
on their own property. She then spoke of the 
attitude of the colleges in the New England 
States towards young women whoare seeking 
enlarged opportunities of education, and refer- 
red, with amusing and instructive illustrations, 
to various popular objections to Woman Suf- 
frage. Individually, Mrs. Churchill did not 
think women hada claim for suffrage through 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. But there was urgent 
need that in some way the Constitution 
should ‘be made to grant equal political justice 
to both sexes, for the benefit of both, 

Dr. Addison Davis especially wished that 
any persons having objections to this move- 
ment might be encouraged to present them. 

Mr. Garrison repeated the invitation to that 
effect which he had already given, and, no ob- 
jector appearing, went on to show that the pop- 
ular allegation that politics were too corrupt 
for women to be associated with them, was a 
strong argument that some radical change in 
politics isneeded. Corruption is unfit for men 
as well as for women. Let us see if the wo- 
men’s conscientiousness and refinement can- 
not purify this unwholesome element. 

Stephen S, Foster was the next speaker. 
He described the importance of this movement 
as far exceeding that of our Revolutionary 
war. The despotism exercised over women 
by the freemen of this republic is as manifest, 
and as unquestionable as that formerly exer- 
cised by George III. over his American colo- 
nies. ‘he principle we are advocating will 
produce, when established, the most beneti- 
cent change the world has ever seen. But 
we cannot win a victory without a battle. 
Let us, at least, indict the offenders, and un- 
sparingly accusethem. He feared the McClel- 
lan policy was too prevalent on this platform. 
He was sure that a despotism older than any 
national government could not be overthrown 
without more energy of opposition than we 
have yet tried. He arraigned the Republican 
party as recreant to its own principles. He 
had paid his last dollar in taxes until the gov- 
ernment granted the political rights of one 
half of the population, now refused. He would 
stand with Sarah Wall of Worcester, who for 
thirteen years has refused the payment of an 
unjust tax. 

Mr. Blackwell, for the Business Committee, 
then read the series of resolutions which they 
had prepared, as follows :— 

THE RESOLUTIONS, 

1. Resolved, That we demand suffrage for 
woman because it is her right and because its 
exercise is essential to the progress and well 
being of society. That as negro suffrage was 
a political necessity in 1870, so is Woman Suf- 
frage a moral necessity in 1872, 

2. Resolved, That while we hail as an in- 
dication of progress the recommendation of 
Governor Washburn that women be allowed 
to vote upon the sale of beer as a step in the 
right direction, since the right to vote on one 
question implies the right to vote on all, nev- 
ertheless we demand suffrage for women as a 
right, to be freely exercised on every question 
of public interest, and not as a favor, to be 
accepted with limitations to suit the conven- 
ience of men. 

3. Resolved, That the claim of the recent 
Republican State Convention that the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts “is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America fur 
their patriotic devotion to the cause of free- 
dom” finds obvious contradiction in the fact 
that the loyal women of this Commonwealth 
are still consigned to the political status of 
paupers, idiots, lunatics and criminals: and 
also in the further fact that the loyal women 
of America, with the consent of that same 
party, are still held in political vassalage to the 





very rebels, whose treasonable purposes, they | 


so heroically aided to frustrate. 

4. Resolved, That the Democratic party of 
Massachusetts by declaring in State Conven- 
tion that “suffrage is a right and not a privi- 
lege’’ and then refusing to endorse Woman 


Suffrage, is false to its principles and unwor- | 


thy of the support of the people of the Com- | 


mon wealth. 

5. Resolved, That we congratulate the La- 
bor Reform party on the honorable example 
it has set to the other parties of the Common- 
wealth in recognizing woman’s full rights of 
citizenship, and in demanding equal compen- 
sation for woman’s labor. 

6. Resolved, That we congratulate Massa- 
chusetts upou the honerable record of her 
Congressional delegation this winter—upon 
Senator Wilson's bill to enfranchise woman 
in the Territories, upon Hon. Geo. F. Hoar's 
bill to protect the rights of the women of 
Utah and Wyoming, and upon Hon. B. F. But- 
ler’s speech in support of a Woman Suffrage 
petition. 

7. Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
vention are cordially given to Gov. Campbell 
of Wyoming for vetoing the bill to disentran- 
chise the women of that Territory, and for his 
vindication of their rights in his recent mes- 


sage. 

8. Resolved, That we call upon our Legisla- 
ture to enact a law conferring suffrage upon 
women in Presidential and municipal elections, 
also to submit an amendment to the State 
Coustitution, abolishing political distinctions 
ou account of sex. 





9. Resolved, that so long as one half of our 
citizens are taxed afid governed without con- 
sent, every voter is in honor bound to help 
elect the friends and defeat the enemies of im- 
partial suffrage, and to make the enfranchise- 
ment of women the cardinal principle of his 
political action. ' 

Mrs. Foster then read a petition and remon- 
strance, (refusing to pay taxes,) which she 
desired might be signed by such of the audi- 
ence as desired. The meeting adjourned to 


21-2 P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 21-2 o’clock the Chairman called the 
meeting to order, and Mr. Blackwell again 
read the resolutions prepared by the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. Blackwell added a few words in sup- 
port of that one of the foregoing resolutions 
which requested our Legislature to authorize 
the voting of women for Presidential electors. 

Mr. F. W. Clarke moved that the resolution 
just referred to, be now adopted. The vote, 
being taken, was unanimously affirmative. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe then addressed the 
meeting. She felt stronginterest in each of 
the resolutions presented, and urged that we 
habitually look upon these demands as on the 
way to speedy success, and thus to be ener- 
getically pushed. Mrs, Howe proceeded to 
comment on the position of the Republican 
party, and also on that of the Labor party. She 
also spoke of the unjust and unreasonable pre- 
judice of many well-educated women against 
the political enfranchisement of their poorer 
and more ignorant sisters. 

Luéy Stone spoke of the vast importance 
of the financial question, and the need of lib- 
eral contribution from every lover of the wo- 
men’s cause at the present time. Every one 
of us needs the accomplishment of this reform, 
and should give and work for it. 

Abby Kelly Foster referred to a calumnious 
report that the funds raised at the late Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar had been misused for the 
profit of individual leaders in this reform. She 
wished to testify that the money contributed 
to it has been and will be faithfully used. 

Stephen S, Foster said he came here as a 
non-resistant, and yet his voice was still for 
war. We shall never conquer in this cause 
until we fight for it. As Mrs. Howe said, we 
must carry the war into Africa. Where is 
Africa? It is the Republican party. 

The Prohibitory party has neither the pow- 
er nor the disposition to help us. It is the 
same with the Democratic party. The Labor 
i would help us if it could. The Repub- 
ican party could give us the aid we ask, but it 
persistently refuses this help. Mr. Foster then 
offered several additional resolutions. He gave 
a stinging denunciation of the Republican par 
ty, defied any member of it present to defend 
it, and renewed his pledge to pay nomore tax- 
es until the women of the State were allowed 
their right to vote. 

Mrs. Foster explained, (for the benefit of 
any who might think her husband’s lan- 
guage exaggerated,) that the dominant Repub- 
lican party certainly treated women as if they 
hated them. 

Dr. Addison Davis spoke in defense of the 
Republican party. He admitted that it need- 
ed sharp criticism, but he thought it had done 
good service in the main, and he did not wish 
to see it disintegrated. 

Mr. Conant of Randolph wished to make a 
rejoinder, but a question of order was raised, 
and the Chair decided that the resolutions 
presented by the Business Committee were 
the topic properly before the meeting. From 
this judgment Mr. and Mrs. Foster dissented, 
saying that the resolutions read by Mr. Foster 
were areport ofa minority of the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. Conant, being allowed the floor, pro- 
ceeded to reply to Dr. Davis, who then made 
a rejoinder. 

Lucy Stone moved, and it was voted, that 
after the remarks of Rey. Rowland Connor, 
the next advertised speaker, the resolutions 
of the Business Committee be taken up, and 
that no speaker, without special permission, 
should occupy more than five minutes in that 
debate. 

Mr. Connor spoke particularly of the resolu- 
tion which classed women politically with idi- 
ots, lunatics, and criminals, He hoped it 
would¢be withdrawn, as calculated to give an 
erroneous impression. Mr. Connor thought 
the time was come to make some additional 
restrictions on suffrage, though he did not 
wish woman barred out. He believed iu im- 
partial suffrage, not in universal suffrage. 

Mrs. Ada C, Bowles was the next speaker. 
She could intelligently testify, that the inter- 
est in Woman Suffrage in this Siate is steadi- 
ly increasing. 

Mrs. Bowles gave interesting details of the 
success manifest in sundry meetings on this 


subject in the course of lectures now in pro- | 
Sie thought that | 


gress through this State. 
restriction of suffrage was a movmeut back 
towards toryism. 

Mr. Connor made a rejvinder to this last ex- 
pression. 


Rev. Mrs. Hanaford next spoke, adding her | 


testimony to the steady increase of interest in 
this subject in many parts of Massachusetts 
and of Connecticut. 


The chairman suggested that many of the | 
women who have spoken here to-day would | 


be not only ornamental but useful in the State 
House, 
The meeting adjourned to 7 1-2 P. M. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The following officers were elected for 1872: 

President.—James Freeman Clarke, Jamai- 
ca Plain. 

Vice-Presidents. - Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Boston Highlands; Ann B. Earle, Wo:cester; 
John G. Whittier, Amnesbury; Lidian Emer- 
son, Concord; Hon. Robert C. Pitman, New 
Bedford; Mrs. Richmond Kingman, Cum- 
mington; Rev. R. B. Stratton, Worcester; 
Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Hon. 
Isaac Ames, Boston; Sarah Shaw Ames, Bos- 
ton; Rev. Wm. B. Wright, Boston; J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch, West Roxbury; Lydia Maria 
Child, Wayland ; Mary Dewey, Sheffield ; Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Worcester; Sarah Grimke, 
Hyde Park; Wm. J. Bowditch, Boston; Har- 
riot K. Hunt, M. D., Boston; Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, Melrose; A. Brouson Alcott, Concord ; 
Angelina G. Weid, Hyde Park; Hon. Henry 
Wilson, Natick; Charlottte A. Joy, Mendon; 
Rey. Jacob M. Manning, Boston; Lucy Sew- 
all, M. D., Boston; Rev. Joseph May, New- 
buryport; Marie E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Bos- 
ton; Mrs.{C. B. Richmond, Lowell; Mrs. B. 
F. Barker, Fitchburg; Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
Natick; Seth Hunt, Northampton; Maria 8, 
Porter, Melrose; Rev. Mr. Conger, Taunton ; 
Sarah Shaw Russell,Boston ; Harriet M.Pitman. 


Executive Committee.—Julia Ward Howe, 
Chairman; Lucy Stone, Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Mercy B. Jackson, Rev. Samuel May, 
William S. Robinson, Stephen S. Foster, Gor- 
don M. Fisk, Rev. Gilbert Haven, Caroline R. 
Putnam, Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Mary A. Livermore, Nina Moore, Rev. 
John T. Sargent, T. J. Lothrop, Taunton; 
Gen. Henry S. Briggs. 

Treasurer.—E, D. Draper. 

nerpeneing Secretary.—Henry B. Black- 
well. 

Recording Secretary.—Charles K. Whipple. 

The first, second, third, and fourth, resolu- 
tions were read and adopted. Mr. Foster 
moved the following amendment to the fifth 
resolution—“and that the Republican and 
Prohibition parties, having refused to recog- 
nize woman’s right to suffrage, are also, for 
this reason, unworthy of support.’’ 

After a long discussion, the amendment of 
Mr. Foster was Geclared passed. 

The vote was now taken on the resolution, 
as amended, and declared not passed. 

The Chair’s decision being doubted, a risin 
vote was taken, and the resolution declare 
passed, 

The fifth, sixth and seventh resolutions 
were adopted. 

Mrs. Foster moved that the President and 
Secretary forward a record of the seventh 
resolution to Gov. Campbell. Passed. 

The ninth resolution was read. Mr. Foster 
offered a substitute. 

Lucy Stone hoped the substitute would not 

ass. 
Mrs, Foster defended it. 

The substitute was voted down. 

The original resolution was then adopted, 
completing the list of resolutions. 

Mr. Clarke, the chairman, contradicted a re- 
port, attributing to him a denial of the expe- 
diency of educating young men and young wo- 
men together. 

He fully believed their coéducation to be the 
best method. 

Mr. Foster than read a series of resolutions, 
declining to ask any vote on them. 

Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson then read an ad- 
dress, 

In conclusion, Mr. Clarke, the chairman, 
congratulated the audience that all the agree- 
ments and disagreements they had witnessed, 
must conduce to the welfare of the cause, the 
one necessity of which is active, open discus- 
sion. He then pronounced the meeting ad- 
journed. 








OUR OHIO LETTER, 





DEAR JoURNAL:—Two months ago, one 
of our omnipresent reporters bet at the Ohio 
State Woman Suffrage Convention, thatin less 
than six months I would be advocating the 
negative side of the woman question. If this 
| article chances to fall under the eye of the 
aforesaid gentleman, I wish him to know that 
all scruples against betting are laid aside, and 
his wager, whatever he wagered, is accepted, 
even if it be a new coat, with sleeves warrant- 
ed neither to fray nor to soil. Why he select- 
ed me as the Judas of the advocates is beyond 
conjecture, though he hinted that a “spirit of 
ridicule pervaded every utterance.” 

I confess that I do feel like ridiculing, not 
the movement, but the necessity that set the 
movement in motion, and bids fair to keep it in 
+motion for years to come. If the question of 
Woman’s Rights had been sprung upon Adam, 
at the moment of Eve’s creation, he might 
have been pardoned, if he had asked a few 
years’ acquaintance with the strange creature, 
before he decided whether she was capable of 
self-government. Noone could have blamed 
him, if he had doubted a “‘rib’s” right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, even 
though that rib was once a part of his lordly 
self. But the Adams of to-day are without 


| excuse, so when they sit in solemn conclave, 


listening to the wants and wishes of women in 
convention assembled, we can hardly refrain 
from saying, You blessed owls, were it not for 
your pounds avoirdupois, we would settle this 
question without farther parley, as you settled 
the same, a hundred years ago. There isa 
limit to good-nature and politeness. We have 
pleaded and coaxed, and ‘‘thrown turf,” when 
our wills were strong enough to throw stones, 





though the flesh was weak, and yet the thief 
will not come down. There is something ir- 
resistibly comical in the attitude of the man 
up there in the tree, which belongs to us as 
to him. His presumption has a Falstaff-look 
| to it, which makes us laugh one moment and 


self and throwing down to us the gnarled fruit, 
in the shape of a right to earn money, but no 


be taxed but no right to representation. “In 
less than six months,” [ shall be on the side 
of the partial divider, shall I? Not, my dear 
sir, so long as I can distinguish between right 


paupers and idiots and criminals. 

I suppose that advocating the negative is 
to be a true woman, though’ I am not sure, 
for I have never seen a copy of the True 
Woman, the organ of the negative side, and 
Mrs. Dahlgren and her anti-suffrage friends 
are too modest to defend their ideal in public. 
The best I can do under the circumstances is to 
trust my own instincts, and these are against 
limitations, whether the limitations are the 
work of church or state. The charges prefer- 
red against woman, that she is an unskilled la- 
borer, a superficial scholar, a lover of frivolity, 
a happy pensioner on man’s bounty, ought to 
sting her into revolt against the powers that 
make those charges painfully true. Given a 
fair field, and in those occupations which do 
not call for mere physical strength, it is yet to 
be proven that the woman wuuld stand second 
best. Itis no greater disparagement to her 
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that she cannot roll logs than it is to her 
heavy-handed husband that he cannot make 
a lace cap for his grandmother. I should be 
ashamed of a woman who should deny a man 
he right of suffrage pecause his clumsy fin- 
gers cannot embroider a baby’s blanket, and 
Iam as ashamed of a man who refuses the 
right to a woman, because her arm is too puny 
to dig aditch. ‘‘Logic is logic, I say.’’ 

Said this same reporter, who so kindly cast 
the horoscope for me, “Do you believe that 
when women vote, politics will be purged of 
all wickedness?” “Do you imagiue that they 
will vote at all times wisely and only good re- 
sults follow?” Because I answered no, he 
doubted the genuineness of my conversion to 
the new doctrine. What is the sense of pre- 
tending to be all-wise and all-good, so far above 
the average man in foresight and integrity? 
For aught I know, there may be, at no dis- 
tant day, a Mrs. “Boss” Tweed, ruling a 
Tammany of women! The love of money 
and power is not restricted to men. Private 
schemes and spéculations, public stealing and 
swindling, lobbying, &c., will not vanish from 
the face of the earth, until men and-women 
both vanish, and the New Jerusalem comes 
down. And itis well that human nature is 
so equally divided, each one having enough 
and to spare, else he or she who had too little 
would suffer the tortures of purgatory, while 
on earth. It is not upon the ‘‘I-am-holier- 
than-thou” theory that I ask the freedom of 
the earth and its institutions. 

And if this theory were true, I should say, 
the purer, the more fragile and less capable of 
self-defense a person is, the greater the neces- 
sity for giving her the help of every artificial 
means of protecting herself, be those means a 
ballot or bullet. A humane driver equalizes 
the draft by giving his smaller horse the 
greater length of “‘evener.” In the heavy 
loads which men and women pull, it would 
redound to the credit of the Constitution of 
the United States, if it would equalize the 
draft by giving women a greater length of 
“evener,” 

Without feeling myself in duty bound to 
map out my futur2 course, in the event of the 
ballot dropping into my waiting palm, I will 
say, however, that I shall pursue the even tenor 
of my way, not yet being convinced that the 
ballot is “a meaus of grace,’’ by which erring 
humanity is converted and brought into the 
straight and narrow path. I judge this to be 
so, from the fact that with it, men are found 
guilty of slight deviations—one hardly dis- 
cerns heaven at the end of the road many 
travel. It is the best human invention to 
level distinctions, and make the weak man 
the peer of Hercules. The ballot in the hand 
of the black man somehow bleaches his skin— 
in the hand of the obscurest ditcher, it digni- 
fies his labor—not in the hand of Julia Ward 
Howe, she is placed in the attitude of a beg- 
gar at the door of Congress and the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. She may not begin vain 
at the latter place, for Governor Washburn 
recommends that she be fed with the crumbs 
that fall, in the shape of a vote on the sale of 
ale and cider! Well, one comfort is, even this 
little postpones the day of absolute starvation. 

“And a spirit of ridicule runs through all of 
my utterances” on this subject of woman’s 
enfranchisement? I cannot help it. It does 
seem to me like a first-class comedy. The 
idea of “testing woman’s fitness,” by permit- 
ting her to vote on ale and beer, is ludicrous. 
This granted, she will next be permitted to 
vote for some beer-drinker, and so on and up. 
We beg Lucy Stone to be careful and not skip 
a lesson in the ascending series. First cast 
her vote on the beer question and then rest. 
Next, drop one for or against Gambrinus him- 
self. Then let her third effort be in the direc- 
tion of a moderate drinker, and if this does 
not incapacitate her for further work, she may 
be allowed to serve politically some sober can- 
didate. We of Ohio shall watch the Massa- 
chusetts women with a great deal of interest, 
if they should be allowed to vote as the Govy- 
ernor advises, and we ask them to report their 
daily progress in the primer, Is there anything 
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right to control its uses, a right to do a man’s | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Chub. 
On Monday, February 5th, at 7.30 P. M., Mr. Frank 


B. Sanborn will give a discourse on ‘American Poe- 
try.”’ 





Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause, There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field.” Any person who de 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

James Freeman CLARKE, President. 

JuL1a WARD Howe, Secretary. 











PHONOGRAPHY. 

Mrs. M.S. AVERY would be happy to meet with 
new and former pupils in Phonography at her old 
place, No. 36 Bromficld St., on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons, commencing Jan. 3lst, for a course 
of 10 lesgons. It Feb. 3. 
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